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This Issue in Brief 


Dr. Martin L. Reymert, director of the Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research, in ‘‘Juvenile 
Delinquency in a Democracy” {p. 3), discusses 
“adjusting the child to his environment and to 
society.” He takes society to task for providing 
accepted though unhealthy cultural patterns and 
then, when failure looms, lethargically admitting 
that there is nothing to be done. As suggested 
remedies he prescribes education of parents, intense 
attention to early training of children, an enlight- 
ened school program— including physical and psy- 
chometric tests of students and a sensibly cor- 
related vocational and academic curriculum—in- 
telligent supervision of radio, movies, and press, 
provision for the child’s wholesome personality de- 
velopment, treatment of the first antisocial be- 
havior in qualified juvenile courts, and abolition 
of the spoils system in public welfare departments. 


In addition to mass recreational activities 
Which, although valid in themselves, seldom at- 
tract or hold the juvenile delinquent, an intimate, 
individualized relationship between the worker and 
the delinquent is essential. This is emphasized 
forcibly by Dr. Simon Doniger, executive director 
of the Jewish Child Guidance Bureau, Newark, 
N. J., in his article, “Some Basic Factors in the 
Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency”’ (p. 7). Point- 
ing out adolescents’ need for self-respect and dig- 
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nity, the author outlines the role of the worker in 
“recreating, or supplying anew, the basic emo- 
tional lack”’ in the adolescents with whom probation 
officers and social workers come in contact. 


Schools contribute widely to the adjustment or 
maladjustment of youth, according to Dr. Elise 
H. Martens, senior specialist in the education of 
exceptional children, United States Office of Educa- 
tion. In an interesting and factual article, ““A Di- 
lemma—and an Opportunity—for the Schools” 
(p. 10), the author, widely known in education 
circles, portrays the situation that schools are 
facing under war conditions and traces the prob- 
lems of teacher shortage, lack of equipment, 
difficulties of student attendance, and decreased 
budgets. She optimistically concludes that immeas- 
urable profit would result from mutual cooperation 
of schools, social agencies, and the community. 
This paper should be of value not only to pro- 
fessional workers but to every citizen interested 
in community problems. 


In the second article of the series on construc- 
tive discipline, Dr. Caroline B. Zachry, director 
of the Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of Edu- 
cation, New York City, avers that discipline is 
learning and growth, and should be acquired by 
a child and not result from “‘outward conformity’ 
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to the authoritarianism of an adult. She points out 
that the latter concept is weakening to the child 
and not strengthening, and that progressive edu- 
cation should direct its efforts toward this growth. 
Educators and professional workers, as well as 
parents, will benefit from Dr. Zachry’s learned 
contribution, “Discipline in the School” (p. 14). 


Probation officers have a definite responsibility 
in evaluating the need of their clients in terms of 
family situations and controls, housing, and fa- 
cilities for leisure-time activities. In the third of 
the series of articles by Federal probation officers, 
Mr. Peter Stanne discusses the effects of unsound 
environmental influences in the supervision of de- 
linquents. The author adds interest to ‘‘Unwhole- 
some Environment—A Problem in Supervision” 
(p. 18) with typical case histories. 


Mr. Sanford Bates, Commissioner of the New 
York State Board of Parole, and with many years 
of experience in correctional work, brings our read- 
ers a survey of the efforts of the Board in making 
use of the positive effects of a home situation. In 
“Be It Ever So Humble” (p. 21), Mr. Bates cites 
the policy of the Board in placing emphasis on 
home surroundings in consideration of issuances of 
parole. 


“The purpose of a prisoners’ aid society is two- 
fold: (a) to organize the forces in a community for 
the promotion of reform and the improvement of 
penal practice; (b) to offer services to the individ- 
ual offender.”” Mr. Albert G. Fraser, associated 
with the Pennsylvania Prison Society since 1925, 
in his article, “The Function and Program of a 
Prisoners’ Aid Society” (p. 25), describes the work 
of the Pennsylvania Prison Society with the in- 
dividual delinquent. This embraces counselling and 
parole planning in the prison, financial assistance, 
sponsorship of the parolee after release, and serv- 


All articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions of 
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ices to families of prisoners. Mr. Fraser warns 
that social action is not necessarily limited to these 
functions, but is subordinate to a case-work pro- 
gram, from which many opportunities for com- 
munity action may result. 


The Alcoholics Anonymous movement. has 
struck a spark in American interest. An informal 
organization, without officers or dues, appealing 
only to the emotions and wills of its members, 
it has achieved remarkable growth and _ points 
proudly to its record of “‘recoveries.”” In ‘“‘Aleo- 
holics Anonymous” (p. 29), Chief United States 
Probation Officer Charles H. Upton offers an in- 
teresting first-hand account of the foundation, 
growth, and purpose of the organization, based 
on personal interviews with the founder of this 
unusual group. 


Dr. Marshall E. Jones, professor of sociology 
at the University of Wyoming, in ‘Freedom of 
the Will and the Treatment of Crime” (p. 33), 
pursues the discussion of free will vs. determinism 
introduced by Father John Edward Coogan (“Some 
Criminologists and Free Will,’ FEDERAL Pro- 
BATION, October-December 1943, p. 12) and con- 
tinued by Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes (“Free Will 
vs. Determinism: Another View,’’ FEDERAL Pro- 
BATION, April-June 1944, p. 31). Dr. Jones, 
however, restricts his exposition to examining “the 
relationship between freedom of the will, agreeing 
that it exists, and the whole system of treatment 
of the criminal which we have developed and 
which we value.”’ Criminologists may make prac- 
tical application of his lines of inquiry in devel- 
oping two questions: ‘‘(1) What part does free- 
dom play in the life development of the criminal; 
and (2) what social policy should we adopt toward 
the criminal in view of the part that freedom does 
play?” 


ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an indorsement of the 
views set forth, by the editors or the Federal probation office. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 


be deserving of consideration. 
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SYCHOLOGICALLY and sociologically, the 
problem of juvenile crime is so exceedingly 
complicated that we must not fall into the fallacy 
of attributing it to any one cause. To reach a 
thorough understanding of human behavior and 
misbehavior (delinquency) a complete history and 
analysis of the individual is essential, together 
with a full understanding of all sociological and 
environmental conditions under which the behavior 
takes place. 

Parents, schools, and all professions dealing with 
child welfare constantly talk about the main cure 
for delinquency as “adjusting the child to his en- 
vironment and to society.’’ Adjusting the child to 
what kind of society? A society in which everybody 
must be successful and be on top; adjusting to the 
inequality of the slum and the gold coast; adjusting 
to a society in which spiritual, intellectual, and 
moral values have been pushed into the back- 
ground by material goals; adjusting to a society 
where labor and management have yet to cooperate 
toward the goal of greater production; adjusting 
to a society where lying and minor dishonesties are 
commonplace in the daily life of us adults; adjust- 
ing to a society where thousands of people are 
denied the necessities of respectable living; adjust- 
ing to some communities controlled by dishonest 
politicians interested in their own welfare more 
than in providing recreational and other facilities 
for the child; adjusting to a society where one effect 
of the radio, movies, and the press is to increase 
the desires of the individual beyond the point of 
possible satisfaction, a society in which the empha- 
sis is on “smartness,” on getting to the top of the 
ladder, and a society in which there is not enough 
of the tempering moral and sincere religious influ- 
ence to insure that getting ahead will not ignore 
the basic human values on which our society must 
be based if it is to succeed and endure. My point 
ls that when we confidently and even smugly as- 
sume that by “adjusting the child to society’ we 
have solved our difficulties, we are just doing some 
mental “shadow-boxing.” The crux of the problem 
ls what kind of society is it to which we are help- 
Ing the child adjust? We cannot help realizing 
that the juvenile delinquent is the product of our 
society, that society in which our present demo- 
cratic ideals find their expressions. 


Juvenile Delinquency in a Democracy 


By MARTIN L. REYMERT, PH.D. 
Director, The Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research, Mooseheart, Iil. 


Jinx of the “Evil One” 


In past centuries we quieted our conscience 
with the assertion that the criminal was possessed 
by the “‘Evil One” or was constitutionally disposed 
to criminality, a theory which allowed us to sit 
back smugly and say, “We can do very little or 
nothing about it.’”’ At present, we blame the bad 
company he keeps, we blame his society (or gang) 
and conceive of “cure” in terms of adjusting him 
to our society. And yet in our complex and inter- 
related world, if we assume that the social pressure 
of one little group is unrelated to and uninfluenced 
by the pressure of the whole of our society, we are 
unutterably naive. 

We have to realize that ruthlessness in competi- 
tion and smartness in “putting things over,” are 
part and parcel of our cultural tradition. We took 
our land from the Indians. The West was settled 
by aggressive men to whom the six-shooter was not 
only a symbol of our advancing culture but a 
definite tool in realizing its progress. In the histori- 
cal period of our expansion, the shrewd, the clever, 
and even the ruthless, came out on top, vanquished 
their less able or more scrupulous opponents. In 
our national idealism the “self-made man” is en- 
throned without much regard for the ethics by 
which he made himself. The lawyer who is clever 
enough to get a high percentage of acquittals, the 
merchant who can undersell and eliminate com- 
petitors, the business man who can swing a deal 
to someone else’s disadvantage, are these the gods 
of the law-abiding society to which we are going 
to adjust our poor delinquent child? It should not 
surprise us at all, that adult prisoners and juvenile 
delinquents frequently state, and undoubtedly be- 
lieve, that they are no worse than the majority of 
people on the outside, and that the only difference 
between them and us is that they were caught! 

Children are delinquent because we adults in our 
daily life are delinquent. Just let us remind ourselves 
of tax evasions, traffic violations, “black-market- 
ing,”’ racketeering, etc., to prove the basic conten- 
tion that we ourselves, a large proportion of us, 
are delinquent in the very business of everyday 
living. While ‘“‘don’t do as I do but do as I say” 
might work with sophisticated adults, it never will 
with children. For them there is no substitute for 
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the personal and social example. May I therefore 
suggest that it might be just as important to 
adjust society to the child as the child to society? 

Let us have clearly before us that we can stop 
delinquency or cut it to a minimum if we really 
and sincerely want to. Of course an essential part 
of our job is to clean up the slums, plan security, 
etc., on a national basis but we must begin with 
the home and with the local community. We must 
adopt the ideals and extend the work of such or- 
ganizations as the American Association for Fam- 
ily Living, connect the home with the school by 
means of visiting teachers and social workers prop- 
erly prepared for this task. 

It is through the home, as the conerstone of 
our democracy, that our ideals can best be ad- 
vanced. A definite family tradition should be de- 
veloped. Most American boys and girls, if they 
know anything about their grandparents, know that 
their great grandfather killed so many Indians, or 
that this or that relative was very smart. We should 
use history to teach our youngsters to see faults 
and discuss ways of mending them. 

We should make them justly proud of our 
nation as the greatest experiment and achievement, 
putting together all races, nationalities, and creeds, 
building in 167 years one of the greatest nations 
in the world! 


Other Cultures Important 


We should also begin in our history teaching to 
look beyond national boundaries and to incorporate 
in our own culture those values of other cultures 
which have proved themselves. We are apt to look 
with condescension at the Chinese ancestor wor- 
ship, but the tradition built in such homes, I have 
no doubt, is partially responsible for the fact that 
there are few Chinese-Americans in our prisons. 

Our boys right now are getting a taste of the 
various cultures throughout the world. They un- 
doubtedly will come back with new experiences. 

In India, for example, they might well pick 
up the value of meditation. Be we ever so busy, 
it might be worth while for all of us to take at 
least a few minutes a day to face and evaluate our- 
selves squarely and honestly as father, mother, and 
citizen, in our relation to the community, the state, 
the nation, God and nature, and to ask “‘Where do 
I stand?” If we had the courage to do this, we 
would not need the experience of a “Rickenbacker 
float’”’ to find our need for spiritual guidance. 

Besides this general cultural background which 
influences all children, there are the very im- 
portant individual home influences which during 
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the first few years of life exert a tremendous effect 
on the child’s personality and entire outlook on 
life. This fact stresses the tremendous importance, 
for any betterment of human society, of giving 
intense attention to early childhood in the home. The 
mother should know that even the way her infant 
is being handled in the first year of life might 
have far-reaching consequences for its future devel- 
opment and happiness. The mother who takes the 
“modern” point of view that the infant must not 
be cuddled and therefore lets him ery, may find 
on occasion that his cries are justified because of 
smothering, stomach cramps, or such things, and 
there in that sensitive organism she may seed the 
roots of an attitude that the world does not care 
anything about him. If this attitude continues 
through the first preschool years, you may easily 
have before you an asocial or even antisocial indi- 
vidual. On the other hand, if you have the mother 
who is oversolicitous, the young organism may get 
the seeds of extreme dependence and the feeling 
that, no matter what, the world will take care of it. 
This continued, may produce an individual whom 
we all know well, the one who wants to sit back 
and expect to have things handed to him on a 
silver platter. The proper “weaning off’ process 
from early childhood is a highly important one. 
In the following preschool years habits are being 
set which might be lasting. It is for this reason 
that psychologists now recognize the extreme im- 
portance of the education of mothers and the im- 
portance of the proper nursery and kindergarten 
training. The practical educators, as well as the 
Federal Government, and the social workers of this 
country, deserve great credit for recognizing this 
point and for their continued efforts in this regard. 

It should not be forgotten that mere order of 
birth in a family, the other children and the dif- 
ferent personalities of the parents themselves play 
important roles in shaping the future of the indi- 
vidual. If a boy is born as the third child, and has 
over him a much older brother who tells him at all 
times that he is no good, that he cannot do the sort 
of things that his older brother can, and if this 
attitude is helped also by other members of the 
family, we might get a boy who either some day 
will give up all effort or who, having been kept 
down, is going to show the world he can accom- 
plish something either in fine achievement oF 
through a criminal career. 


The 6-Year-Old 


From both the psychological and the social point 
of view, perhaps the most important next step |S 
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when the state makes its claim ‘on the child by 
having him go to school at six years of age. Then, 
if ever, is the time when the duties of society as 
such for the betterment of the future citizen should 
come into a full measure. It should be the duty of 
any community or county at that time to have 
available facilities for a complete investigation of 
each individual child. This probably could be done 
best in the form of a psychological or child-guid- 
ance clinic. Here the feeble-minded child should be 
segregated for all times; here the physical hand- 
icaps of each individual, such as hearing, vision, 
motor abilities, color-blindness, etc., should be rec- 
ognized and taken into account for the entire fu- 
ture; here the degree of mental brightness of each 
child should be made clear; here the special talents 
which might be fostered should be looked for. 
From the point of view of mentality alone we may 
make or break the individual in the first years of 
school by setting tasks that are either too easy or 
too difficult. In both cases we are laying perhaps 
the foundation of misery for the child and the be- 
ginning of behavior disorders which might later 
come out in the form of juvenile crime. At this 
time also, social workers or visiting teachers should 
go into the home and find what can be done in 
order to correlate the efforts of school and home. 

From then on, the school clinic should follow 
the school child with thorough investigations in the 
middle of grade school, if not oftener, and at the 
time of graduation. All records should be accum- 
ulative and kept in the child’s folder for future 
constant reference for the best guidance of the 
child in his development. Statistics are available 
to show that the bad handling of the child through- 
out its school career may actually produce juvenile 
crime. In the light of this, we should re-examine 
the general aims of our educational system and 
endeavor to correct such conditions in school which 
might contribute toward that end. 

Some schools stress the teaching of subjects 
rather than the training and education of the grow- 
Ing human individual. We have suffered from one- 
sided systems of education, such as in “the child- 
centered school” and “progressive education,”’ and 
lately have followed one or another pet theory about 
every five years. There are some eternal values in 
education, those of the head, hand, and heart, 
which should never be overlooked. To mention just 
one of these, “training for responsibility.” 


The Problem Stated 


Looking at the situation in general, it has come 
to this problem for us as parents and leaders of 
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children: “Shall I train my boy to be good, relig- 
ious, and decent in all ways, and to have a definite 
social consciousness?” Then he probably will step 
on sO many people’s toes that he may be without 
a job someday and may end up as the hero in 
Henrik Ibsen’s The Enemy of the People (being 
stoned by the community which he tried to help). 
Or, on the other hand, shall I teach him how to 
get along with “‘Dale Carnegie’s” people? Then he 
shall certainly get a secure job and become a man 
of influence. 

Concomitant with the development and train- 
ing in school and home, some of the outer agencies 
which contribute to the shaping of the personality 
of the coming generation, their views, attitudes, 
and behavior patterns in modern days are the press, 
the radio, the movies, youth ciubs, and organi- 
zations of all kinds. In view of how personality 
can be subtly shaped by even accidental influences, 
the radio surely plays a great role. Psychologically 
there is no doubt but that the dramatization of 
crime also may play a great role. It is a sin and 
a shame that all our radio broadcasts for children 
are not supervised by child psychologists who would 
look upon every word in the script from the point 
of view of what it might do to the children of 
various ages. I am happy to tell you that there are 
now one or two programs on the air under such 
supervision and that the National Association of 
Broadcasters recently adopted a code of ethics for 
their productions. We undoubtedly still have far 
to go. The movies can do untold harm and the 
Catholic League for Decency deserves great credit 
for its self-imposed sanctioning system. Many con- 
sulting psychologists may give you examples of 
young lives which have been greatly disturbed by 
certain movies or certain radio programs. On the 
background of the biological and social sciences, if 
we want to continue our welfare work, we shall 
have to do everything which modern means put 
into our power, for the individual and for the 
betterment of the social environment in which he 
lives. 


Summary 


It would take me too long indeed to enumerate 
all the potentialities that we have before us (some 
of them still entirely untried) for the betterment of 
our future American citizens. In conclusion, I shall 
sum up a few points to which we may all well give 
our earnest attention: 

1. Since human behavior starts in a decisive 
way in being shaped early in the first year of life, 
those who are responsible for our social work should 
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continue and widen the understanding of parents 
of the importance, not only of the physical well- 
being of the children in this period, but of the 
environmental influences which begin at that time 
to shape the personality. This, of course, will be 
part of a general adult-education program. 

2. The parents of the nation should be made 
aware of the extreme importance of the preschool 
period. The prevention of juvenile delinquency 
should start with the first years of life of the indi- 
vidual but it should be especially stressed in the 
preschool period and be followed with measures 
around the growing child in school and home until 
maturity. This presupposes that teachers and par- 
ents will have more insight into the psychology of 
the growing child and that teachers’ curricula will 
give a prominent place to what we now know of 
child development and behavior. Federal Govern- 
ment, communities, and counties should regard it 
obligatory to establish nursery and kindergarten 
schools with well-trained teachers. Such teachers 
might be paid as well as some college professors, 
since they might be really of more importance than 
the college professor. The example of the State of 
Ohio, and now also of some other States, in doing 
away with the 2-year “snap courses” for the 
training of teachers for the lower grades, should 
be followed by all other States of the Union. 

8. No school system in the United States 
should be without a thorough investigation of each 
individual child in the first school years (that is, 
at six years of age), in regard to the child’s physi- 
cal make-up, his hearing, vision, speech, degree of 
native mental brightness, special aptitudes and abil- 
ities, special disabilities, etc. This can best be done 
by the establishment of clinics or, if this cannot 
be afforded, by the employment of a child psy- 
chologist who might draw upon volunteer help from 
workers in other fields of child welfare. 

4. Our general national and local school pro- 
grams should be thoroughly scrutinized from the 
point of view of delivering back to the nation youth 
who have learned good habits of work and who 
have been disciplined in meeting even the unpleas- 
ant though necessary tasks of life. Fads coming 
from some of our higher institutions of learning on 
new systems of education should not be swallowed 
whole to the extent where certain eternally funda- 
mental principles of education are relegated to the 
background. 

In our Child City of Mooseheart, the vocational 
and academic training has been intertwined until 
high school graduation. The hospital and labora- 
tory following each child, regular diets, outlets of 
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recreation, individualization of instruction on the 
basis of a full scientific knowledge of each child— 
those might well serve as a model for public schoo] 
systems. The fact that extremely few, if any, aca. 
demic high school graduates from Mooseheart have 
ever been in conflict with the law speaks well for 
what such a system can do for the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. 

5. Important agencies operating in the envi- 
ronment of the growing human being, such as the 
press (with regard, for instance, to several harmful 
comic strips being eliminated), radio, and movies, 
should be adequately supervised. Here, as in no 
other field, do we want any dictatorship other than 
an intelligent public pressure for what is best for us. 

6. Personality, not being an inborn character- 
istic of the individual, but being molded all the 
time by the individual’s contact with the environ- 
ment, imposes upon research and practice the heavy 
burden of finding out what stimuli in the environ- 
ment will go toward wholesome personality devel- 
opment in the future citizen and toward eliminating 
stimuli which might definitely contribute to juve- 
nile delinquency. Some of the factors that have 
been evolved to further wholesome personality de- 
velopment are: participation in physical games, 
competitive sports, social games, dancing, dramat- 
ics, participation in school and youth societies, 
church groups, boys’ and girls’ groups, and Sunday 
Schools. Those have all proved to contribute to- 
ward that goal. There is quite an amount of de- 
tailed information available on this score at the 
present time. 

7. Once the young boy or young girl for the 
first time comes in conflict with the law, a great 
responsibility arises for our adult society. Here, 
first of all, juvenile offenders should never be treat- 
ed by police courts, but by juvenile courts, whose 
judge and personnel have had good schooling in 
their professional preparation along the line of the 
various motivations for adolescent behavior. The 
point of view here, if anywhere along the legal 
ladder, should be the psychological one put forth 
years ago by Franz von Liszt that the question 
should not be what did the offender do, but rather 
why did he do this, and what can be done to alle- 
viate factors in the individual or in the environ- 
ment which led to the misdemeanor. Denmark 
recently enacted a new penal code where psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists are specifically given the 
task of deciding upon courses of action to be taken 
either in the line of corrective or penal measures. 
Each police department should have a special di- 
vision for the care of the juvenile offender. The 
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important psychological point here is that with the 
first offense, we are at the point where the youth 
may either be saved for society for all future or 
be damned by society to a continued criminal ca- 
reer. The best help we have found so far in this 
is, as in Illinois, a Big Brothers and Sisters Asso- 
ciation in each community, consisting of members 
who pledged themselves individually to go with 
the young offender before the juvenile court and 
have the young boy or girl paroled to them rather 
than sent to a reformatory school from which 90 
in 100 cases graduate to a prison. 

8. State Public Welfare Department person- 
nel should not be subject to the political spoils 
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system, but should have secure tenure under civil 
service such as has always been the case, for in- 
tance, in the Scandinavian countries. Illinois is 
setting an example here in a definite pledge by 
Governor Dwight H. Green to the effect that as 
long as he is Governor his Department of Public 
Welfare shall be completely on a professional basis. 

Let us finally remember that juvenile delin- 
quency is primarily a social problem and contem- 
plate the remark of Neri (16th Century) to his 
companion, Philip, as he saw a criminal haled to 
execution: “There thou goest, Philip, but for the 
grace of God!” 


By SIMON DONIGER, PH.D. 


N SPITE of the tremendous amount of verbal 
activity around the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency—particularly since the outbreak of the 
war—the basic factors representing the crux of the 
problem are rarely, if ever, touched upon in all 
this random activity. Curfews are evidently no 
solution. Mass recreational projects, while ex- 
tremely valid in themselves, seldom attract or hold 
the delinquent. Praiseworthy and valuable as they 
may be for the general child and youth population, 
they make very little contribution to the problem 
of the individual delinquent, for the environmental 
and emotional frustrations from which the average 
youth offender suffers make it impossible for him, 
by and large, to utilize these services. Time and 
again we actually have taken these delinquents by 
the hand and brought them to all sorts of club and 
group activities, only to find either that they 
dropped out on their own accord or that the atti- 
tude of the rest of the group forced them to discon- 
tinue what otherwise might have been a very 
valuable and healthful social activity. 
Those of us who have been dealing with the 
juvenile offender on an individual basis learned long 
ago why it is futile to try to treat him by the group 
method exclusively. In almost every delinquent 
child brought to our attention we find an emotional 
core of aggression and hostility which must be 
dealt with therapeutically if treatment is to be 
successful and results permanent. It is extremely 
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important to be sympathetic with this hostile atti- 
tude, to understand it, and finally to help the indi- 
vidual sublimate it into socially healthful channels. 
This can be done only by the adult in charge of 
treatment establishing an intimate relationship 
through which the heretofore neglected and frus- 
trated delinquent may develop a new sense of 
values and a sense of responsibility and self-respect 
both for himself and for society. This is achieved 
through the creation, in the offender, of what 
psychiatrists have called a “superego’—a sort of 
superconscience which is based on the standards 
of the adult person whose life, behavior, and atti- 
tudes the delinquent has chosen as an example 
and a model. 

Obviously, such treatment is neither easy nor 
simple, for it consists of actually recreating, or sup- 
plying anew, a basic emotional lack in the people 
with whom we work. Through familial pathology 
such as that of a broken home, neglect, ignorance, 
or rejection, most of the juvenile delinquents whom 
we know have been denied, to a greater or lesser 
extent, the love and security which help the normal 
child in the process of development to compensate 
for the the inevitable frustrations which accompany 
growth. One of the basic factors in a child’s feel- 
ing secure about his home and his life, is the cer- 
tainty that somewhere there is someone who cares 
for and loves him, not so much for what he does or 
because he deserves it, but simply for “himself” — 
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just because he is what he is. Robert Frost, our 
New England poet, showed his marvelous insight 
of this concept in his poem “The Hired Man,” in 
which the poet has the disillusioned, embittered 
man say: 
Home is the place 
When you have to go there 
They have to take you in. 


To which the more sensitive and understanding 
spirit replies: 
I should have called it 

Something you somehow haven’t to deserve. 

The majority of young offenders brought to 
us do not have this feeling of self-respect and dig- 
nity which goes with the awareness that “one 
belongs, no matter what he is.”” Good behavior to 
them always means something into which they are 
either bribed or punished. Rarely does it mean to 
them something that one does for its own sake, 
something that one enjoys doing, or something 
that one does almost unconsciously. Is it any 
wonder that a code of behavior based on so narrow 
a “self-interest” morality, leads to anything but 
a career of delinquency? 


An Intimate, Individualized Relationship 


Basically the goal of treatment is to substitute 
for this kind of morality a feeling in the delin- 
quent of belonging, of self-dignity, of “good-will,’’ 
as a result of which he may develop the concept of 
living, not in a hostile world, but in a friendly one 
where good behavior is no longer something for 
which one is paid but something which is pleasur- 
able. To achieve this changed attitude the worker 
should become, temporarily at least and in a very 
real sense, the parent-surrogate. In actual practice, 
this means a number of things. It means first and 
foremost that he is ready to accept, without any 
criticism or condemnation, the young offender who 
is sent to him for help. Somehow the worker must 
be able to convey the feeling that his sympathy 
and understanding do not depend upon what the 
delinquent will do in the immediate future but are 
due him as an unearned right irrespective of what he 
will do. Doing this in full sincerity is extremely diffi- 
cult, yet absolutely essential, if any kind of worth- 
while relationship is to develop between the worker 
and the juvenile and if the hostility and aggres- 
sion which he inevitably brings with him is to be 
released and redirected. The worker should be on 
guard during every moment of treatment azainst 
adopting the role of “‘moralizer” or “judge,” or 
falling into the frequent traps which the delinquent 
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will set for him time and time again to test the 
sincerity of this new, totally unexpected approach. 
After this relationship seemingly has been devel- 
oped on pretty solid ground, the juvenile frequently 
will resort to all sorts of antagonistic acts which 
seem to say, “you claim that you care for me re- 
gardless of what I do, but from my past experiences 
I can’t believe that such an attitude can exist, | 
know that as soon as I do something that displeases 
you, you too will reject me and punish me just as 
all the rest have done in the past.” This will be 
be the most difficult stage in the establishment of 
this all-important relationship between the worker 
and the delinquent. 

Of course there are reasons for continued de- 
linquency other than those of testing the worker 
and it is important to understand their motivation 
if this relationship is to grow and finally develop 
into “‘insight’”’ on the part of the youth offender as 
to the cause of his antisocial acts. The worker 
must be aware that children sometimes actually 
seek being hurt and being punished because it is the 
only way in which they can allay within them- 
selves the feeling of guilt and anxiety due to uncon- 
scious and yet natural feelings toward members of 
their family. He should realize that when delin- 
quent activity is the result of this kind of neurotic 
compulsion, punishment ceases to be a deterrent 
and actually may encourage the continuation of 
these acts because it provides for the delinquent 
a need which he cannot get otherwise. Under- 
standing is the only basis for a relationship in 
which the real inner feelings of the juvenile— 
feelings buried very deeply and of which he is some- 
times unconscious—can be revealed and brought 
into the open. Thus frequently, things which have 
remained unknown, so far as causation is con- 
cerned, become available to the worker. The “air- 
ing” in itself is an important therapeutic step 
which, as a result of this warm relationship, now 
makes it possible for the worker to help the delin- 
quent finally see the cause and effect of his anti- 
social act. This is what psychiatrists have called 
the beginning of “insight.” Such a discussion be- 
tween the youth and the worker must not be mis- 
taken for, and is a far cry from, the early attempts 
at moralizing, scolding, or admonishing to “be 
good” which are frequently resorted to by less 
understanding and less skillful workers and which 
usually end ineffectively. When this stage of the 
relationship is reached, it becomes possible for the 
worker to become critical and even disapproving 
because it is no longer threatening. 

Another important phase of treatment is know- 
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ing how to end this relationship, how to “wean” 
the delinquent so that he will learn to stand on 
his own feet and no longer need to lean, for sup- 
port, on others. Sometimes the boy himself becomes 
aware of his readiness for this and shows it by 
failure to keep appointments and by a certain a- 
mount of seemingly unaccountable unfriendliness 
toward the worker. This should not be interpreted, 
as it frequently is by the nonunderstanding and 
inexperienced person, as ingratitude. On the con- 
trary, it is the goal toward which the worker has 
been striving all through treatment. Not always is 
this achieved spontaneously and naturally, how- 
ever. More frequently the delinquent, having found 
a reliable source of support in the worker, wants 
it to continue, and it requires all the delicacy, 
combined with firmness, and all the skill which the 
worker can command, to break this relationship 
without arousing anew a sense of hostility, aggres- 
sion, and frustration. Understanding and knowl- 
edge of the individual delinquent enables the work- 
er to achieve this—thus completing the treatment 
process. 


The Inadequacy of Present Programs 
The great majority of juvenile offenders or 


their families are known, or frequently have been. 


known, to many social agencies since their child- 
hood or early infancy. If one were to include the 
school among these social agencies, the correlation, 
of course, would be 100 per cent. An important 
factor which goes along with this almost 100 per 
cent coverage is the fact that juvenile delinquency 
is not a manifestation which springs suddenly and 
full-born out of nothing, but on the contrary, 
represents generally speaking, a long evolutionary 
process which can be recognized and treated rela- 
tively early in the child’s life. Due to inadequate 
resources of social agencies, lack of training, lack 
of sensitiveness, and lack of awareness of needs, 
the problems of juvenile delinquency are either 
passed unnoticed or treated in so superficial a man- 
her that not until the child begins to get into 
difficulty with the law is he selected for individual 
attention. Even then another process of superficial, 
crude treatment is offered him in the form of pro- 
bation or a correctional institution—a process 
which in no way touches the roots of the child’s 
personality difficulties from which stems the delin- 
quency, but generally just carries him from one 
level of punishment to another. 

No better example of this situation can be 
cited than the history of Neil Simonelli, the 16- 
year-old boy who murdered his teacher Irving 
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Goodman in New York some time ago. The pro- 
bation history of Neil is a clear record of the failure 
of half measures in dealing with the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. From the age of seven this 
boy, the son of a drunken tyrant, had been trying 
to call the attention of his community to his need 
for help. And what did the wealthiest city 
in the world have to offer him? Supervision— 
which involved reporting once a week or once a 
month to a probation officer with a case load of 
100 to 150 children—and when this “treatment” 
failed, the inevitable followed—commitment to a 
correctional institution! Even the crudest worker 
in the field of juvenile delinquency could have fore- 
told this could bring nothing but failure. One of 
the numerous probation officers who worked with 
this boy wrote in his report to the judge, “this 
boy never seems to have been attached to any- 
body.” In this statement, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the probation officer touched upon the 
crux of the whole problem of treatment. The entire 
basis of such treatment rests on the opportunity 
for the social worker, be he probation officer, at- 
tendance officer, or institutional worker, to estab- 
lish in the juveniles assigned to him a feeling of 
warmth and confidence. Without that, our efforts 
inevitably fail. But what chance did the overworked 
probation officer have for such a relationship? Yet 
the results of probation and case work generally 
are still evaluated on the basis of these half meas- 
ures. 


The Possibility of Successful Treatment 


With this futile, crude, and superficial way of 
dealing with these extremely complicated human 
problems, there have grown up here and there 
agencies who, through the application of all the 
scientific materials available on the subject of hu- 
man behavior and their awareness that it takes a 
great deal of time and a great deal of money to 
do the work, have proved without doubt that the 
Neil Simonellis are not inevitable consequences of 
our society but are, on the contrary, treatable 
and preventable. 

There is no better example of this work than 
the Judge Baker Guidance Center in Boston. In 
their last report on Treatment and What Happened 
Afterward, Drs. Healy and Bronner analyzed the 
careers of 400 children accepted for treatment 
during the period of March 1931 to December 1933. 
The children consisted of very serious behavior 
problems, many of them juvenile delinquents, per- 
sonality problems, neurotics, and some psychotics. 
During a period from five to eight years after 
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treatment, the careers of these children were stud- 
ied; and in spite of the seriousness of the prob- 
lems and the lateness of their referral, it was found 
that 81 per cent of this group had made good 
adjustments. 

The Judge Baker Guidance Center is not alone 
in these findings. Wherever real treatment has been 
found possible, good results have been obtained. 
In the so-called category of the “‘psychopathic 
personality” —a category deemed hopeless by psy- 
chiatrists generally—we have succeeded through 
intensive persevering work, in one case after an- 
other, in either altering the diagnosis or coming to 
a conclusion that even this type of criminal or 
juvenile delinquent is amenable to treatment pro- 
viding it is real treatment and not the half-way 
measures which often go under that name. To 
quote Drs. Healy and Bronner again, “Human 


motivations are often so powerful, so subtly hid. 
den that one cannot expect them to lose their 
force unless they are exposed to the light where 
they can be understood and dealt with as dynamic 
entities.” 

Superficial probation, even though it goes under 
the name of case work, indeterminate sentences 
at correctional institutions, even though equipped 
with the best vocational training facilities—none 
of these can deal with “the dynamic entities’ to 
which Drs. Healy and Bronner refer. Not until 
we provide our social agencies and institutions, 
whose function it is to treat the delinquent, with 
the real skills for treatment—skills which enable 
the worker to reach the very roots of the person- 
ality of the delinquent—not until then, will we 
establish a program which will have a real relation 
to the treatment of juvenile delinquency. 


A Dilemma—and an Opportunity—for 
the Schools 


By ELISE H. MARTENS, PH.D. 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


HE social adjustment or maladjustment of 

youth is dependent to a large extent upon 
the adequacy of guidance and environmental con- 
trols available to them. When these controls break 
down, something is bound to go wrong. Whatever 
the reason or the justification for the breakdown 
may be, the fact remains that the young people 
affected thereby are in danger. 

This is what has happened to many of the 
children and youth living in this period of world 
conflict. The extraordinary pressure of national and 
international demands for manpower, materials, and 
services in the war program has meant that man- 
power, materials, and services have had to be drawn 
away from the homes, the schools, and the com- 
munities of the Nation. Our dilemma lies in meet- 
ing both the needs of the war and the needs of the 
children for whose very safety in future years the 
war is being fought. 

To the schools in many areas this dilemma has 
brought untold difficulties even in maintaining ex- 
isting programs at a fairly adequate level of ef- 
ficiency, to say nothing of expanding services for 
the guidance and adjustment of youth. It will 
suffice to note but a few of the crucial problems 
that wartime conditions have forced upon them. 


Teacher Shortage 


It is estimated that some 200,000 teachers 
have left the teaching profession since Pear] Harbor. 
Various factors are responsible; the call to mili- 
tary service and the lure of higher salaries and of 
making a greater contribution in war industries 
constitute the chief ones. As to the matter of sal- 
aries, one needs only to point out the fact that 
30 out of every 100 teachers in the United States 
are receiving less than $1,200 per year, and that 
5 out of every 100 are getting less than $600 per 
year. With the rise in living costs that has taken 
place, can anyone blame a teacher who seeks else- 
where a living wage to sustain himself and his 
dependents? 

The result of this wholesale withdrawal from the 
teaching profession has inevitably resulted in the 
issuance of emergency certificates to persons ordi- 
narily not considered qualified. In the year 1940-41 
only 2,300 such certificates were issued. In 1943-44 
the number increased to 50,000—more than 20 
times the 1940-41 figure. In addition, some 28,000 
teaching positions have been abandoned since 1942 
because of inability to fill them. All of this means 
overcrowding classes, lowering standards of prepar- 
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ation for teaching, discontinuing special groups for 
remedial work, being unable to give individual at- 
tention to individual pupils, and many other con- 
ditions predisposing to maladjustment and prede- 
linquent or delinquent behavior. If the schools are 
to be held responsible for the constructive guidance 
of children through the school day, they must 
somehow or other have available to them qualified 
and adequate personnel, both for the younger chil- 
dren whose habits of behavior are in the making, 
and certainly for the adolescent groups who are 
subject to all kinds of emotional upheavals. 

In one large city, for example, an extensive 
program has been under way for the education of 
mentally retarded adolescent boys—overage, un- 
stable, difficult to handle, many of them already 
on the brink of delinquent behavior, yet capable 
of making a substantial contribution to the war 
program. The teachers assigned to these classes 
have been men—young, virile, enthusiastic, and 
successful in injecting into the school program 
(which is largely vocational) an atmosphere that 
has caught the interest and the response of the 
boys. Of some 85 such teachers, it was recently re- 
ported that 63 were likely to be lost very soon to 
the school system through the call to military 
service. It is problematical what will happen to 
the boys in these classes when, unable to carry 
the standard school program, unwilling to conform 
to classroom schedules, surly and ready to rebel 
against authority, they are sent back to already 
overcrowded groups. It is also problematical what 
will happen to individual citizens against whom 
some of these boys will probably perpetrate offenses 
when they are left without the careful guidance of 
teachers or other persons who understand them, 
for it is a well-known fact that boys of borderline 
intelligence comprise a large proportion of our de- 
linquent population. 

This is but one example of the type of thing 
that is happening in many cities of the country. 
The shortage of teachers is indeed an acute prob- 
lem; and the shortage of men teachers for unstable 
retarded adolescent boys in large cities and in 
training schools for delinquent boys is nothing less 
than tragic. It is one of the results of the dilemma 
the war has brought upon us. 


Lack of Buildings and Equipment 


In addition to the shortage of teachers, the 
schools are facing, too, a critical lack of buildings, 
equipment, and other facilities with which to oper- 
ate a program that will hold the interest of pupils. 
When there was a shortage of fuel, some schools 
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had to close their doors in the wintertime be- 
cause they were unable to secure a supply. Build- 
ing priorities have likewise been difficult to secure 
even under what have appeared to be urgent circum- 
stances. In May 1942, the Bureau of Governmental 
Requirements of the War Production Board issued 
a memorandum stating that “before schools may 
be considered for a preference rating (for building), 
it will be necessary that the present facilities are 
100 per cent overcrowded. That is, a full morning 
and a full afternoon session, or two full shifts of 
school children.’”’ Yet one school superintendent 
in a town that has had a mushroom growth re 
ported, “‘We don’t know how many children living 
in this area are not attending school. We are unable 
to enforce the attendance laws, because we have 
no place to put all the children even when we are 
operating on a double shift.” 

The United States Office of Education has of- 
ficially gone on record as opposing double sessions 
or two shifts in the school day. It believes that 
such practice makes for inefficiency of teaching, 
and for idleness and mischief on the part of child- 
ren who attend school only a half-day.. Experience 
in London in the early period of the war showed 
how devastating and crime-provoking failure to at- 
tend school can be for children who have no con- 
structive business for much or all of the day. Left 
to their own devices while parents—often both 
parents—are working or engaged in other business, 
they find ways of forbidden amusement and temp- 
tations to delinquency that prove too strong for 
them. 

Recognizing the necessity for limitation of per- 
manent building materials for civilian use, the 
Office of Education has recommended for congested 
war areas the construction of temporary. buildings 
of sufficient size to house the school population, 
with adequate play space and equipment to carry 
on a varied program of educational value. Cer- 
tainly this is the least that should be done to safe- 
guard the interests of children of school age. 


Difficulties of Maintaining Attendance 


Even when school building facilities are fairly 
adequate, the maintenance of regular school attend- 
ance is still a difficult problem. One city reported 
100 truants picked up in 2 days—found on the 
streets, in poolrooms, movies, parks, and play- 
grounds. Another city reported three times the 
usual number of truancies in a given period of 
time. Absenteeism and truancy are especially dif- 
ficult problems to cope with when the school is 
understaffed. In many places an already overbur- 
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dened attendance corps is attempting to carry the 
load; in other communities teachers are serving 
as attendance workers in addition to their regular 
duties; and in some localities the work is just not 
being done for sheer lack of adequate personnel. 

There is another factor that has affected ad- 
versely the maintenance of school attendance. The 
employment of minors persists to a marked extent. 
It is but right that adolescents shall contribute to 
the war program as they can without injury to 
themselves or to their education. However, many 
who should be continuing their education, at least 
on a part-time basis, are enticed by the prospect 
of a large paycheck, and lack of guidance in the 
use of money all too frequently causes their down- 
fall. With others, the attempt to go to school and 
earn money too results in irregular attendance and 
inability to concentrate on school work. To meet 
this situation an increasing number of school sys- 
tems have arranged for a school-work cooperative 


program, whereby part-time school and part-time | 


work are carried on under carefully supervised 
regulations which will safeguard both school at- 
tendance and work values. 


The School Budget 


The schools are always facing the problem of 
planning a budget in accordance with the willing- 
ness and ability of the taxpayers to pay. In a time 
of emergency, many of the items that would help 
meet the problems of delinquency are often the 
first to be cut. One school superintendent reported, 
for example, that the budget of his recreation de- 
partment had been diminished rather than in- 
creased during this time of special need. School 
camps and other recreational facilities, school guid- 
ance centers through which individual problems 
of children can be diagnosed and treated, counseling 
programs for the entire school system, parent-edu- 
cation programs, extended use of the school plant 
for young and old alike—these are all items that 
in times of financial emergency are likely to be 
considered “frills” and thus to be eliminated. Yet 
for a total school program ministering to individ- 
ual needs of all the children, they cannot but be 
considered essential elements of the budget. For- 
tunately, there are communities in which the im- 
portance of these things is increasingly recognized 
and in which public-spirited citizens and progres- 
sive educators are working shoulder to shoulder 
for the provision of all such services. 


Maximum Use of the School Plant 


This brings one to a more optimistic note. 
Despite all the handicaps and difficulties which the 
war has brought upon the schools, there are good 
things coming out of it, too. The need for war. 
time services has been a powerful force to draw 
the schools out of the cloistered halls in which for 
years many of them have been operating. We 
have long advocated the principle that education 
should bring the student in contact with life—not 
keep him away from it. Yet in too many schools 
academic and formal education gave no oppor- 
tunity for experience in living. With the war, the 
school became an institution with interests broader 
than textbooks and the classroom. Both teachers 
and pupils have been drafted for a wide variety 
of services too numerous to mention here—perhaps 
too numerous for ordinary times. We need always 
to be cautious lest in our enthusiasm to serve a 
worthy cause we neglect the very core of the 
curriculum. Yet I should like to think that the 
schools will never again withdraw from the issues 
of life in the community into the narrow confines 
of classroom instruction. If in peacetime as in war 
they hold their place as participating in community 
life, the good citizenship training for which they 
are in part responsible may have more effective 
results. The public has looked to the schools during 
wartime to get important things done. Shall we 
not also in peacetime consider them equally ef- 
fective in the operation of community enterprises? 

If so, we shall continue what many commu- 
nities have already undertaken to do. Instead of hav- 
ing their schools open 5 or 6 hours a day, they have 
made them 12-hour-day—sometimes even 24-hour- 
day—plants. Not only children ordinarily consid- 
ered of school age, but young people and adults 
are finding opportunities for both work and play 
through the school program. Morning, noon, and 
night, six days a week, spring, summer, fall, and 
winter the school facilities are in operation. All- 
day guidance for young children of employed moth- 
ers, after-school supervision and leisure-time activ- 
ities for older children, recreational services for 
youth and adults are all a part of the picture. 
In the summer of 1943, vacation programs with 
plenty of outdoor activities were in full swing in 
275 city school systems in 43 different States. 
This year the number is probably even larger— 
and this despite the shortages of personnel, build- 
ings, and equipment that are very widespread. 
Somehow persistence, cooperation, and conviction 
on the part of educators and other citizens have 
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found a way. It is to be hoped that expensive 
school plants and equipment will never again be 
allowed to lie idle two thirds or even three fourths 
of the time when community interests can well 
be served through constructive use. This, too, is 
a means of delinquency prevention. 


Coordination of Services 


Any such program involving the maximum use 
of the school plant is bound to bring the schools 
into close relationship with other community agen- 
cies. Whether that relationship will be one of mutual 
helpfulness and cooperation or of conflict and du- 
plication of services will depend upon the spirit 
and the plan of coordination that prevail. A number 
of school superintendents are reporting projects 
that bring together in planning groups all existing 
community agencies—including the churches, so- 
cial agencies, recreation departments, service clubs, 
parent-teacher groups, labor, industry, youth and 
youth-serving organizations, as well as others of 
either public or private nature—in order to attack 
the problems of youth guidance and delinquency 
prevention in a concerted and effective fashion. 

Whether these groups be called planning com- 
mittees, coordinating councils, community or neigh- 
borhood councils, child-care committees, or by any 
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other name is not significant. The essential need 
is that the people of a community— including the 
schools—get together on the problem. The community 
is responsible for its youth—and probably every 
agency in it bears some of the blame for the present 
situation with respect to delinquency. For effec- 
tive results the action of all of them must be co- 
ordinated, and only to the extent to which the 
schools become an integral part of community 
organization for delinquency prevention will their 
contribution to the total cause be a vital one. 
The tangible means presented by child-care 
committees, planning boards, coordinating coun- 
cils, councils of social agencies, or any other over- 
all community group organized to pool the resources 
of a number of agencies can be of immeasurable 
profit to them all. Each can bring to the other’s 
program a wealth of experience, an understanding 
of children’s needs, and a mutual support. Let 
the schools use this means—as many have already 
done—for allying themselves with the total com- 
munity program for delinquency prevention, and 
let the community accept the responsibility for 
giving full support to its schools in their endeavor 
to guide the children aright into tomorrow’s world. 
Unity of purpose, reciprocal support, and coordi- 
nation of efforts are bound to achieve results. 


F THE school in every neighborhood in America does its job effectively, 
then we need not worry too much about the pattern of State, national, 
and world education. Conversely it is true that the type and pattern of 
State, national, and world education is of small concern unless the school 
in the local neighborhood is really doing its task. 

In my America of tomorrow, the public school must become in reality 
the institution of all the people for their enlightenment and for their 
common good. The function of the school must be accepted as that of 
making the neighborhood in which it is located a better place to live than 


if there were no school. 


—WALTER D. COCKING 
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Discipline in the School 


By CAROLINE B. ZacHRY, PH.D. 
Director, Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of Education, New York Cit 


T IS not by chance that the subject of discipline 
has become of vital concern to educators today. 
The times demand it. Periods of crisis test a na- 
tion’s strength, and the measure of that strength 
is the discipline of its citizens. The gigantic struggle 
in which we are engaged and the even more gi- 
gantic task of rebuilding to follow require the ulti- 
mate of our youth—the ultimate of courage, sac- 
rifice, endurance, and ability to postpone grati- 
fication and subordinate personal desire to the 
common good. In a democracy these qualities rep- 
resent, not the subjection but the liberation of the 
human personality. The responsibility for their de- 
velopment falls to a great extent upon the school, 
the institution which, with the home, is the all- 
powerful influence in the lives of children. 

The school can meet this challenge of the times. 
Accumulated knowledge as to human growth and 
the development of educational techniques have 
made it possible to provide a classroom environ- 
ment which is, in a true sense, disciplinary; but 
it cannot continue in the traditional ways. It is 
necessary that we reconsider the meaning of the 
word discipline, that we define it in the light of 
modern psychological knowledge. 

Discipline Defined 

In the minds of educators of the formal school, 
and of a large portion of the general public, dis- 
cipline is associated with authoritarianism. These 
persons believe that a child is “disciplined” by the 
adult; z.e., that the adult compels him to behave 
in socially acceptable ways through the exercise 
of punitive measures such as deprivation of priv- 
ileges, ridicule, or physical force. Outward con- 
formity then constitutes discipline. The child’s own 
drives in relation to his action—his understanding 
of the reason for it—are of no account so long as 
he is obedient. Since it entails the performance of 
distasteful acts, the endurance of suffering, this 
kind of discipline is believed to be strengthening 
of character, toughening of moral fibre. 

This authoritarian conception of discipline is 
contrary to that based on knowledge of human 
psychology and on objective study and experience. 

‘Accumulated knowledge about child development 
shows clearly that such discipline is not strength- 
ening but weakening. The disciplinary value of any 


experience does not lie in the nature of the actions 
involved. It lies in the individual’s acquirement 
of increasing power for independent thought and 
action. When a child performs acts which are with- 
out meaning or reality for him—solely through the 
stimulus of fear—he is not developing this indepen- 
dence but merely a tendency to submit to authority, 
or rather to a superior force. When that superior 
force is removed, he is left helpless to think or 
act for himself. Also, having been made to perform 
what are to him useless and meaningless actions 
and to suffer for no reason he can possibly under- 
stand, he is left hostile to authority. Thus, if 
naturally aggressive, he seeks retaliation; if nat- 
urally docile, he follows blindly the strongest in 
his group. 

It is interesting to note that the advocates of 
authoritarianism believe, quite sincerely, that they 
are the champions of the old in discipline, that 
they are reverting to the original meaning of the 
word. They refer to “the good old days,’’ when 
children “‘knew their place,’ when they ‘‘walked 
the chalk,” and so on. The etymology of the word 
proves them to be mistaken. Discipline is derived 
from a Latin verb, discere, meaning to learn. This 
verb is active, not passive. An individual is not 
disciplined, he acquires discipline. It appears, then, 
that the authoritarians have added an interpre 
tation not inherent in the word; and that accord- 
ing to its original meaning, discipline is one with 
learning, one with growth. This is the interpre 
tation of psychology. 


The Nature of Growth 


A child’s growth needs are two. The first is 
his need to achieve. Every child is born insatiably 
curious about the world in which he lives, with an 
irresistible urge to act in relation to that world— 
to do things, to make things, to change things. 
During early childhood learning is largely on 4 
motor level, and the older child—even the adoles- 
cent—learns to a great extent through the use of 
his body. The second growth need is for emotional 
security. The child must feel that he has a place 
wherever he is, that he belongs there, that he 
counts, that he himself is loved, and that he loves. 
He grows as he satisfies these emotional needs i 
ways which are acceptable to the society of which 
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he is a part. Every child is different from every 
other—as distinctive in his interests and capac- 
ities as he is in face and figure. 

Clearly the child is powerless to supply the 
means to achievement or the emotional security 
he needs. He is also unable, by himself, to use the 
environment constructively. Unless he has adult 
guidance, his use of it will mean little more than 
going through aimless motions. Since each child 
is different and since no one can predict what his 
development will be, right guidance is not an at- 
tempt to force him to conform to a prearranged 
pattern. Rather he is allowed sufficient freedom to 
show the adult the goal he himself is trying to at- 
tain, and guidance represents a means of helping 
him attain that goal in his own way. The act 
of growth is itself disciplinary because the child 
is functioning in an environment which has mean- 
ing for him and is performing actions he can under- 
stand. Hence, he acquires increasing independence; 
he learns to form judgments and act on his own 
initiative in socially acceptable ways. Without the 
stimulus of fear or the desire for rewards, but for 
the sake of the end itself, he postpones gratification 
and carries tasks through to completion in spite of 
obstacles. He sacrifices personal pleasure to the 
good of his group because he has become identified 
with his group—has merged his interests with 
theirs. Pain and suffering will be a part of the 
process of growth—so will joy—even ecstacy. Now 
this feeling, now that, will predominate, depending 
on whether the child at the time is more conscious 
of the end to be attained, or of the difficulty of 
attainment. Neither has any value in and of itself. 
The adult neither tries to make the child suffer 
in order to strengthen his character—for suffering 
as such is not strengthening—nor attempts to give 
him pleasure for the sake of pleasure alone, but 
views these as a by-product of growth. 

In an environment where they are growing and 
developing, children will, in certain matters, ac- 
cept adult authority; for example, in regard to the 
routines of daily living—eating, sleeping, dressing, 
and so on, the reason for which they are quite 
incapable of understanding. They must be helped 
in these or other matters where they cannot exer- 
cise their own judgment; however, as soon as they 
become more mature, they must be allowed to 
assume increasing responsibility. 


Discipline in the Formal School 


The purely formal, or traditional school, is not 
one which develops self-discipline among its pupils, 
for it does not provide an environment which is 
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conducive to their growth. It assumes an impos- 
sibility—that the mind of the child can be de- 
tached from his personality as a whole—and ac- 
knowledges the presence of that mind alone within 
its walls. Its approach to learning is authoritarian. 
Through its long halls lines of children move si- 
lently to shouted commands. In the classrooms 
they sit upright in screwed-down desks and do 
not move about nor speak without permission. 
“Learning” consists for the most part of acquiring 
rudimentary skills of reading, writing, and so on, 
and the memorizing of facts from a textbook. 
Action is regimented—all children are expected to 
perform the same tasks, at the same time, and in 
the same way. 

This school—bleak and cold, remote from the 
world outside, unreal to the child, giving little 
opportunity for his natural motor way of learning 
—gives him small chance to achieve or to experi- 
ence security. The things he is expected to do and 
the reasons he does them are understood by the 
teacher but not by him. He cannot, therefore, 
exercise his own judgment nor assume responsiblity 
for his actions, but must lean, at every point, on 
the authority of the adult. The inflexibility of the 
pattern of learning, adapted to a nonexistent 
“average,” tends to block the development of all 
the pupils—who are not alike but different, and 
who can grow only in their own way. Social de- 
velopment is also blocked, for children who are 
behaving alike are not functioning cooperatively 
as a group. Though sitting side by side, they do 
not have the opportunity even to know each other, 
or to plan, think, or act together. 

A teacher who assumes responsibility for the 
training of her pupils’ minds alone, who is expected 
only to see that they learn certain facts and con- 
form to outward standards of behavior, cannot 
give them emotional security, for her relation to 
them is cold and distant. She does not understand 
them or their urgent human needs; nor can they 
know security in relation to each other. The few 
who happen to be academically minded can stand 
out from their fellows and make a place for them- 
selves. The others, whose potentialities for social 
usefulness may be as great or even far greater be- 
cause they have abilities along different lines, do 
not have a chance to count and feel themselves to 
be mediocre or hopelessly inferior. 

An authoritarian system of education presup- 
poses authoritarian discipline. Where activities are 
meaningless to children they will perform these 
only through the application of some stimulus 
which is remote from the situation itself. This 
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stimulus is the domination by the teacher—through 
her manner, commanding tone of voice, and so 
on, through punishment, or through the bestowal 
of rewards in the shape of gold stars, high marks, 
or praise. A certain number of children respond to 
this method of discipline and conform in their be- 
havior to the demands of the school, but there are 
others who cannot adjust even reasonably well. 
Some of these are subjected to emotional pressures 
at home. Their parents may be domineering to- 
ward them, or place heavy responsibilities on them, 
or continually compare them unfavorably with a 
brother or sister, or expect them to meet impos- 
sible standards, or either not feel or not show love 
for them. Other children are unable to master 
their school work and hence feel frustrated and 
hopeless; still others for some reason—perhaps be- 
cause they are not attractive physically or because 
they are shabbily dressed, or are disfigured or 
handicapped—are set apart from the rest of the 
class. All these children become hostile toward a 
world they feel to be hostile toward them. Longing 
for attention, and love, and a place in the sun, 
many of them attack their environment and be- 
come aggressively hostile. These are the trouble- 
makers, the ones who are restless, quarrelsome, 
lazy, or defiant. Others withdraw from the environ- 
ment and try to hide behind a wall of shyness or 
reserve; often they are given to excessive day- 
dreaming. The aggressive children are subjected to 
heavy punishment, not only to compel them to 
perform their tasks but to keep them quiet and 
orderly. As was said, the effect of this treatment 
is only to increase the feeling of bitter hostility. 
The withdrawn children whose problem is quite 
as serious as the others’, if not more so, pass un- 
noticed because they are “‘good.’”’ Such learning 
and such discipline are, in fact, neither learning 
nor discipline. 
Where Discipline is Learning 

The environment of the modern school has been 
devised to meet more nearly the growth needs of 
the child. The atmosphere is warm, friendly, and 
informal. The staff recognizes that emotional and 
mental development are one and that each child 
is eternally different from every other; therefore, 
the teachers understand and care for their pupils 
as individuals. The programs of these schools, 
instead of being limited to academic work, are 
rounded, rich, and vital. They include block build- 
ing for the younger children, painting, clay mod- 
eling, shopwork, dramatics, excursions, music, danc- 
ing, and discussion. Learning through real situ- 
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ations replaces the memorizing of facts. The pu- 
pils of elementary and high schools alike carry on 
such undertakings as running a school store, editing 
a newspaper, selling War Savings Stamps, or giving 
a play. The classes are divided into groups, and 
the children share responsibilities for various phases 
of the work. The high-school program takes stu- 
dents out into the community where they learn 
how the people around them live and work, dis- 
cover community needs, and take active part in 
helping to meet these needs. At present pupils of 
both elementary and high school engage in many 
forms of war work, and in war work which chal- 
lenges their powers and, consequently, is educa- 
tional. The classrooms of the modern school are 
democratically organized. So far as their maturity 
permits, the pupils, with the assistance of the teach- 
er, plan their own activities and carry them out. 
Ample allowance is made for individual differences, 
Children approach their studies from the stand- 
point of their own interests, proceed at their own 
rate of speed, and emphasize aspects of the work 
which particularly appeal to them. Teaching in 
these schools means guidance; it means helping 
children fulfill their own potentialities. 

Such a school environment is disciplinary. The 
children work hard and overcome obstacles to at- 
tain ends which have meaning for them. They 
become responsible because they have been given 
responsibility, develop independence because they 
have thought and acted independently. Social con- 
sciousness is acquired by these pupils because they 
have learned group living and because the welfare 
of their class and of their school is important to 
them. 

Of course in modern, as in formal schools, there 
are children who are emotionally disturbed and 
who are, therefore, hostile and aggressive or with- 
drawn, timid, or apathetic—the ones who, in formal 
schools, are called “disciplinary problems.” There 
are, however, far fewer of them and their difficul- 
ties are usually due, not to the school but to con- 
ditions in the home or the neighborhood. They are 
handled in a different way. Punishment is con- 
sistently avoided; but when it is used, the child 
is fully aware of the reason back of it. The teacher 
views behavior of both the aggressive and the with- 
drawn as symptomatic of an emotional condition, 
and seeks to treat, not the symptom but the con- 
dition. She shows affection to the one who has 
been starved for affection, skillfully builds con- 
fidence in the one who lacks confidence, and 
gradually draws out the one who is timid and 
retiring. Through the variety of the program it 
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is possible soon to divert energies into constructive 
activities, and to help each child find security 
through the particular contributions he can make 
to the group as a whole. Cases of more serious 
disturbance are referred to bureaus of child guid- 
ance for psychiatric study and treatment. 

The disciplinary value of these schools has long 
since been proved by observation and study of 
the behavior of pupils both as individuals and in 
groups. In elementary schools which changed from 
formal to modern programs and methods, marked 
improvement in the pupils was found in as short 
a period as a year and a half. There was lessened 
tension and hostility; the pupils became more co- 
operative, independent, and responsible, more inter- 
ested in their school work. Exhaustive compara- 
tive studies of the records of college students who 
graduated from traditional and from modern high 
schools showed that the latter had higher grades, 
won more recognition in student organizations, and 
had a deeper interest in world affairs. 

If they are to meet the challenge of today, 
more of our schools must change their programs 
along these lines. They cannot begin too soon. 
As a group, the youth of America have risen splen- 
didly to the demands of this war. Their behavior 
on the battlefield has been pronounced by mili- 


All of the child goes to school—not merely his intellect. His mind is 
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tary authorities to be without parallel in history, 
and that on the home front matches it. Such be- 
havior is the result neither of submission to au- 
thority nor of sentimental attachments. It springs 
from that abilty to face reality which is the essence 
of discipline. But not all our youth have been able 
so to respond. There is a body of them, and their 
number is unfortunately increasing, whose behavior 
shows evidence of emotional disturbance, who are 
restless, hostile, and difficult. The rising delinquency 
rate in this country is but one clear proof of the 
magnitude of the problem. It is little less than tragic 
that educational conservatives urge the applica- 
tion of more severe punitive measures as a solu- 
tion, for these measures will surely aggravate the 
difficulty. 

Certainly we shall not be able to revolutionize 
the school system of this country suddenly, but we 
should—by pooling educational and community re- 
sources—be able to modify programs in those areas 
where the needs of youth are greatest. This should 
be part of a larger plan for American education 
as a whole. The great heritage of all youth is dis- 
cipline; it is learning, growth. If we as educators 
can ourselves face a reality—the reality of the way 
in which human beings actually grow—we shall 
return to them that heritage. 


in the custody of his body, and his body affects his mind. His emotions 
determine his application and exertions, and his interests influence his 


emotions. 
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Unwholesome Environment—A Problem 
in Supervision 


By PETER STANNE 
United States Probation Officer, Baltimore, Maryland 


ROWING public interest in the problems of 
delinquency has brought about an increasing 
awareness of the importance of the relationship 
of environmental factors to the creation of beha- 
vior problems. In order to assist individuals in 
working out their adjustment within a community, 
a probation officer must be cognizant of all the 
forces which operate to influence patterns of be- 
havior. As a specific situation presents itself, a 
careful analysis of the hereditary and biological 
make-up of the individual is necessary. Equally 
important is an objective evaluation of the phy- 
sical setting in which the person has been reared 
and in which he now lives. A complete study is 
essential to understand the causes which brought 
about the undesirable response and to undertake 
a program for working out the difficulty. 


The Influence of the Family Unit 


Before antisocial behavior comes to the atten- 
tion of society, a multitude of outside forces have 
been in operation conditioning the manner in 
which an individual will respond to new situations. 
Many vital conditioning elements grow out of a 
person’s experiences in his associations with mem- 
bers of the immediate generic family or its sub- 
stitute. In most instances, the parents exercise the 
ordinary controls over the younger members of 
the family. Within the family unit are established 
the traditions, customs, and moral standards which 
are fundamental in affecting the attitudes and reac- 
tions of the members in their contacts with society. 
Where unwholesome patterns have existed, anti- 
social behavior may continue to prevail principally 
due to a lack of strong family disapproval. Pro- 
bation officers are familiar with families in which 
several members have been repeatedly involved 
with law-enforcing authorities through continued 
illegal activity, such as making whiskey. Severe 
punishment has often been utilized but has failed 
as a deterrent, and other members of the group 
continue to pursue this type of illegal endeavor. 

One family in which several members were de- 
linquents had a 19-year-old son whose first of- 
fense brought him into the Federal court. Sentence 
was suspended and the youth was placed on pro- 


bation for three years. In planning with him, the 
probation officer approved his moving away from 
his home to accept employment in another lo- 
cality. Removed from the influences of his former 
associations, the probationer worked out a satis- 
factory adjustment. However, members of his 
family became extremely antagonistic toward him, 
when he repeatedly refused to go out with them 
and perhaps encounter situations which could have 
led to a violation of the law. 

Deviations from the normal pattern in which 
both natural parents head the family unit often 
create situations which lead individuals into de 
linquency. Where one parent is absent from the 
home, whether the absence is due to death, separa- 
tion, divorce, desertion, or confinement in a hos- 
pital or prison, the other parent is obliged to as- 
sume the role of breadwinner and homemaker. In 
such instances long hours devoted to work drain 
.the energy from the parent who is shouldering the 
responsibility, leaving limited initiative for super- 
vision of children and furnishing the requisites for 
a good home. The break between parents often 
occurs when the children are in their formative 
years and at an impressionable age. As a conse- 
quence, growing up in a broken home may develop 
pronounced feelings of insecurity which may be ex- 
pressed later in overt antisocial acts. Similarly 
when tension and conflict between parents and 
among brothers and sisters exist, socially unac- 
ceptable behavior on the part of some member of 
the family may result. 

A 15-year-old boy, shifted back and forth be- 
tween the homes of his divorced parents each of 
whom had remarried, came to the attention of 
the court when he was apprehended for the theft 
of an automobile. Asked whether or not he was 
concerned about what would happen to him as 
a consequence of his act, he merely replied, “It 
doesn’t matter.’ He explained that he had been 
informed by his stepfather a few days previously 
that he would be sent to reform school for having 
secured employment without a work permit which 
was required of all children under 16 years of age 
in the jurisdiction where he resided. The boy 
stated that he did not feel comfortable in the home 
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of either of his natural parents because of the at- 
titude of the stepparents toward him. In his di- 
lemma, he stole the automobile and headed for 
another State where he anticipated securing em- 
ployment and perhaps establishing a home for him- 
self, free of the pressures existent in both parental 
homes. A foster-home placement, where the boy 
is wanted, may be the solution to his difficulty. 


Effects of the War on Family Controls 


The present world conflict which has expanded 
our armed forces and increased the demand for 
industrial workers has in many instances taken 
one or both parents out of the home, and family 
controls have been broken down. In addition, many 
mothers who formerly received a subsistence al- 
lowance for their families from public resources 
have abandoned this source of income for a better 
standard of living now attainable through employ- 
ment opportunities. Other mothers, encouraged by 
the demands for employment, have taken advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered, either as a pa- 
triotic gesture or as a chance to supplement the 
father’s income in preparation for hardships which 
may follow the present crisis. In the absence of 
facilities for day-care, the children have been left 
to the haphazard supervision of neighbors or other 
brothers and sisters. Under limited guidance and 
direction, they have often drifted into delinquent 
behavior. 

Recently Federal law-enforcement agents be- 
came alarmed when they discovered obstructions 
on a railroad track which could have derailed a 
passenger train. Every effort was made to appre- 
hend what appeared to be dangerous saboteurs. 
To everyone’s amazement the saboteurs turned out 
to be two brothers, one aged 13 and the other 11. 
The only reason they could give for their act was 
the fact that they wanted to see the train flatten 
out the articles they had placed on the tracks. 

An investigation revealed that both parents 
were employed in a war plant from 4 to 12 p.m. 
daily. They worked on the same shift because the 
ration board would not allow extra gasoline to 
permit them to drive to work separately. A 15- 
year-old sister was responsible for preparing break- 
fast for her brothers and sisters before going to 
school in the morning, as well as for supervision 
of the younger children after school. Both parents 
Were asleep when the children left for school in 
the morning and were away at work when they 
returned in the afternoon; consequently, the chil- 
dren saw very little of their mother and father ex- 
cept on Sundays. 


The delinquent acts, which necessitated their 
appearance in court made the parents realize the 
importance of having the mother remain in the 
home. Nevertheless, the judge did not think that 
both boys could be returned to the home. The 
older brother was committed to an institution for 
training; the younger was permitted to return 
home to the custody of his parents. The mother 
has since given up her job. She has made a con- 
scientious effort to better the home and a notice- 
able improvement in the boy’s school attendance 
and work has resulted. It may be possible to re- 
turn the older boy to this home in the near future. 


Housing as a Conditioning Factor 


The importance of housing as a conditioning 
factor in behavior reactions cannot be overlooked 
when we consider the fact that persons are ex- 
pected to eat, sleep, and spend a good portion of 
their leisure time at home. Healthful and home- 
like housing depends largely upon a person’s abil- 
ties as well as upon his interests. Consequently, 
in order to evalute objectively an individual’s home, 
consideration should be given to the economic and 
social factors which have bearing upon the kind 
of home that a person can provide. There should 
be an awareness of the fact that the economically 
secure are in a position to exercise some choice 
with respect to a place to live. They can com- 
mand all the conveniences and the facilities with 
which to maintain what we refer to as a high stand- 
ard of cleanliness and comfort. Persons who are 
less fortunate economically often find it difficult 
to provide a minimum amount of shelter for their 
families. As a consequence they are obliged to take 
whatever is available at a price which they can 
afford. This results in persons being required to 
occupy either old housing which has been con- 
sidered unsuited to present use and abandoned by 
former tenants or poor quarters which have been 
cheaply constructed, expressly for profit from low 
rentals. When families must accept this type of 
housing, we find overcrowding, bad plumbing, im- 
proper lighting, limited heat, and usually no fa- 
cilities for the preservation of food. Whenever any 
or all of the accommodations which we consider 
essential to present-day living are lacking, we 
cannot expect individuals to develop the same 
strong home interests that are developed by per- 
sons who enjoy good housing. 

In addition to the economic limitations, there 
are numerous social factors which have bearing 
upon the type of home that is available to persons. 
Restrictions laid down against certain racial and 
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national groups work hardships on them and at 
the same time offer unscrupulous landlords the 
opportunity to charge exorbitant rentals for living 
quarters that are below the minimum standards 
necessary for health and comfort. 

The poor housing of a Negro family was brought 
to the attention of the probation officer when plans 
were being worked out for the release of a son 
who was in a Bureau of Prisons’ foster-home place- 
ment. It seemed inadvisable to release the child 
to the family’s poor home environment. They oc- 
cupied a small dilapidated apartment in a semi- 
commercial area where there was a high incidence 
of vice and crime; nevertheless, they were paying 
more for this apartment than white families were 
paying for well-equipped apartments in good neigh- 
borhoods. The family recognized the fact that their 
son would encounter difficulty in trying to sustain 
himself on a nondelinquent level in this section. 
They searched the city for a better place to live, 
without success. However, through the cooperation 
of a family social-service agency they received as- 
sistance in locating a house in a private Negro 
housing project in a good suburban area. The new 
home was rented for about one half of the cost of the 
former apartment and the modern conveniences 
simplified the housekeeping. The family’s interest 
and pride in their new home was encouraged and 
supported by the neighbor’s acceptance of this 
family in their new setting. This is borne out by 
the fact that on occasions, when both parents of 
families in the neighborhood were required to be 
away from their homes, this home was considered 
a dependable place to leave their children during 
their absence. 

Regardless of the reasons for which families 
may be required to utilize inadequate living quar- 
ters, there should be a recognition of the fact that 
poor ‘housing may create problems which in turn 
may affect an individual’s capacity to meet other 
environmental demands. Poor housing may be det- 
rimental to physical and mental health as it af- 
fords limited facilities for proper care during or- 
dinary illness and no protection for other members 
of the family in cases of infectious diseases. As 
the home becomes less pleasant, the street and 
places outside of the home become more attrac- 
tive. Through associations and activities sought on 
the outside, persons may become involved in de- 
linquent behavior. 


The Importance of the Community 


The home is only a part of a larger environ- 
mental setting to which an individual must ad- 
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just. In addition to evaluating the individual dwell. 
ing, we must also consider the neighborhood whereit 
is located. This includes an observation of the type 
of street, the kind of homes in the vicinity, as 
well as the facilities for education, religious ex. 
pression, health, and recreation. The neighborhood, 
with its tradition, standards, and sanctions, may 
be an important factor in exercising effective con- 
trols. Communities are becoming increasingly con- 
scious of their responsibilities to their residents and 
they are gradually undertaking plans to provide 
more adequately for health and education, as well 
as for social and recreational expression. Commu- 
nities which fail to recognize the need for mustering 
resources to direct activities into socially acceptable 
channels leave selection of leisure-time pursuits to 
persons who may be incapable of exercising dis- 
cretion in this matter. 

We are familiar with one community in which 
law-enforcing authorities are challenged by the in- 
cidence of offenses involving automobile thefts. 
Conspicuous in this community, with its limited 
transportation facilities, is the lack of any organized 
program for recreation. Parents complain that their 
children have no alternative but to drive around 
in automobiles. In spite of this fact, no effort has 
been undertaken to institute a supervised recre- 
ation program which would supply the adolescents 
with an alternative. Probation officers should not 
only be familiar with the facilities existing in a 
community, but should be instrumental in the 
development of new ones to meet the community 
needs. 


The War Creates New Environmental Problems 


Numerous drastic environmental changes 
brought about by the war have crystallized prob- 
lems which in turn have influenced behavior pat- 
terns. The demands for manpower and the mi- 
gration of workers to centers of war industries have 
uprooted entire families from familiar environments 
and transplanted them into strange surroundings 
and unaccustomed ways of life. Many times the 
new community was unprepared for the influx of 
large numbers of people. The older residents re 
sisted accepting the newcomers and delayed plans 
for their assimilation into the community. Housing 
was inadequate to meet the demands and families 
found it necessary to double up and share living 
quarters already crowded. In many instances sleep- 
ing accommodations would meet the families’ re- 
quirements only when a schedule to utilize the 
beds on a shift basis was arranged. The threat 
to physical health and the danger of the develop- 
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ment of emotional problems were more serious in 
the face of diminished health services for civilians. 
Many schools were not prepared to properly in- 
tegrate the increased number of children into the 
regular curriculum. The demands for labor attract- 
ed young people who left school at an early age 
to accept full-time employment. Young girls drift- 
ed away from their families and in search of em- 
ployment often moved from rural communities to 
urban centers or near army camps. Once sepa- 
rated from family, familiar community controls, 
and facilities for recreation, they were attracted to 
cheap restaurants and taverns as a solution to 
their employment and recreational needs. The 
changes had occurred too swiftly to be properly 
assimilated and delinquency resulted. 

An attractive young girl from a rural com- 
munity was encouraged by her brother-in-law to 
leave home to accept employment in the tavern 
which he operated near an army camp. During the 
course of her employment, she became acquaint- 
ed with a soldier whom she later married. When 
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her husband was transferred, she followed him, 
taking a room in the vicinity of the camp. It was 
while she was living alone without employment 
and with nothing to occupy her leisure time that 
she started to go out with other men. Subsequently, 
she was brought into the Federal court as a violator 
of the May Act and placed on probation. The 
probation officer encouraged her to accept defense 
employment and every effort was made to have 
her reside in vicinities where her leisure time could 
be directed. 

As leaders in the community recognize the fact 
that an individual’s failure to conform to the rules 
of society may be conditioned by factors over which 
he has no control, they look to persons working 
in connection with the courts to give proper cre- 
dence to the importance of these factors. Probation 
officers have a great responsibility not only in 
making these evaluations, but in acquiring skills 
to assist in making environmental changes possible 
wherever this seems desirable and necessary. 


~ Be It Ever So Humble 


By SANFORD BATES 
Commissioner, New York State Board of Parole, New York City 


NTONIO BURNS was born in 1920. At the 

ripe age of 7 he came before the Children’s 
Court as a neglected child; this happened again 
when he was 8. At the age of 11 he was committed 
to a parental school, paroled, and later returned 
for violation. He finally came out at the age of 18. 
A few years after this, charged with Forcible Entry, 
he appeared in another children’s court and was 
placed on probation. Two months later, in still 
a third children’s court, he was again charged with 
Forcible Entry and, although placed on probation, 
was brought back as a delinquent child in little 
more than a month. He was placed on probation 
a third time but finally was sentenced to a voca- 
tional school at the age of 16. Released after a 
year, he was returned in 8 months for further 
violations. At the age of 19 he was convicted of 
Robbery, 2nd Degree, and sentenced to State Pris- 
on for 714 to 15 years. 

Burns had been in prison 5 years when I first 
saw him. The Board felt that the amount of time 
he had served was sufficient punishment, and 
rightly concentrated their interest on what lay 
ahead for him in the community. The preparole 


investigation contained the following: “It should 
be noted that this man was apparently conditioned 
by the bad home situation where the mother was 
addicted to excessive use of liquor and failed to 
exercise proper supervision.” Burns’ father was de- 
scribed as a hard-working man and a good hus- 
band and provider. He was said to be a well- 
intentioned individual but unable to cope with the 
family problems. He was inclined to sit back and 
say, “What can I do?” 

The mother had a definite history of alcoholism. 
There were long intervals, according to the report 
of the social agency, when she was constantly in- 
toxicated for extended periods, and the children 
were neglected and truant from school because she 
could give them no proper attention. The oldest 
child in the family had given birth to an illegitimate 
youngster, whose father was a legless beggar. This 
man at one time time had been arrested in the 
subway and found to be in possession of narcotic 


_ drugs. Antonio’s oldest brother, although regularly 


employed, was described as a rather poor sort; the 
second brother had been committed to a juvenile 
institution for stealing; the third, was missing and 
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no report could be obtained about him. Brother 
No. 4 had twice been sentenced to a reformatory 
and also cited for possession of a so-called dangerous 
weapon; and Brother No. 5, recently released from 
State Prison on a sentence of 2 to 4 years, was 
said to be in the Army. The sixth brother had 
been known to juvenile authorities for some time 
and later sent to an adult reformatory for Burg- 
lary. Antonio was next in sequence, and the young- 
est brother, a serious-minded young man now serv- 
ing in the armed forces, expressed fondness for 
him. 

The investigator described the apartment which 
housed the family as being in a very poor neigh- 
borhood—the house, old and dilapidated; and the 
hall, in a very untidy condition. 

Is it any wonder that the Board suggested to 
Antonio that it would be better for him to move 
into a new neighborhood and attempt to make 
an entirely fresh start? He rather doubtfully ac- 
quiesced in the suggestion, saying that he would 
do whatever the Board felt was best in the cir- 
cumstances. However, he left no doubt in the mind 
of the institution parole officer that, whatever the 
situation might be as to his mother and where 
she lived, he preferred to go to his home. 

What should be done in this case? Who were 
we to be dogmatic about a situation of this kind? 
Could we honestly say that the worst of homes 
was better than no home at all? Was it a whole- 
some and worthy thing to attempt to cultivate 
in Antonio’s mind a sense of reponsibility for his 
own family? Undoubtedly in this case the decision 
as to what to recommend for Antonio depended 
on the character of the family members and par- 
ticularly his own capabilities of rising above the 
deleterious influences of his own home. It requires 
good social-work technique, imbued with a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the people with whom 
we deal, to decide such questions correctly. 

You remember how “a tree grew in Brooklyn.” 
Whether or not Miss Betty Smith was talking 
about an ordinary herbaceous tree or a family tree, 
we are not quite sure. One of the high lights in 
that remarkable book is the resentment which 
little Francie O’Neill showed toward her teacher 
when the teacher rebuked her for writing about 
her own home, and said that such things were 
sordid. After all, some of us have to live in sordid 
neighborhoods, and the tree of “family solidarity 
and mutual affection” can sometimes flourish even 
in the soil of social disintegration. 

A significant study into the causes of juvenile 
delinquency was made in the State of New Jersey 
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a few years ago. A considerable group of inmates 
in the State Prison and State Reformatory were 
asked some leading questions. One of them was, 
“Did your family try to dissuade you from com- 
mitting crime?” The answers were almost unan- 
imous that they did. Not more than four prisoners, 
as I recollect it, made the admission that their 
mothers complacently stood by and made no pro- 
test when they were tempted to commit a crime. 
A correspondingly small number blamed their 
plight upon other members of their immediate 
family. 

I think we should have to search far and wide 
to find a mother who really urged her son to com- 
mit depredations on society. Fortunately the spec- 
tacle of a Ma Barker with a shotgun across her 
lap, is very rare on our American scene. Homes 
are broken not so much by the willful acts of those 
who live in them as by the pressure of community 
influences and deteriorating factors against which 
the home has a feeble defense. 


The Importance of the Home 
in Parole Planning 


The importance of providing a real home for 
parolees became more acute a year or two ago. 
At that time in New York, there were approxi- 
mately a thousand men whom it was necessary 
to retain in prison because of lack of jobs, even 
though they were otherwise eligible for parole re- 
lease. Our law specifically required that they must 
have self-sustaining work as a condition to release 
from an institution. We were obliged not only to 
hold them back but to keep some of them for a 
considerable time rather than send them out to 
an unfavorable environment so far as work was 
concerned. It soon became apparent, however, that 
even those men who were getting jobs more easily 
were homeless, or at least had no relatives or 
friends to call upon and could hardly be expected 
to find a place that could be called a home. 

It has been the practice of our Board in the 
cases of eligible parolees whose program in the 
community was not ready, to vote them an open 
date and release them as soon as the arrangements 
were made for home, work, and placement in the 
community. Two years ago, just at the time of 
the employment boom, I made a study of 100 of 
these open-date cases and found that in practically 
50 per cent the only provision that could be made 
for suitable home surroundings was the inevitable 
furnished room. We have not had much success 
in rehabilitating parolees in “furnished rooms” in 
New York. Such a status not only gives more 
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liberty and less restraint to the ill-intentioned pa- 
rolees, but surrounds even the best-intentioned men 
with an atmosphere of desolation and abandon- 
ment, and a lack of wholesome companionship. 
Furthermore, it greatly complicates the question 
of supervision. Today manpower is too valuable 
for our parole officers to waste time on repeated 
futile visits to a furnished room, waiting on the 
doorstep for hours at a time, leaving messages 
that are never received, and returning from such 
expeditions with a feeling of defeat and ineffec- 
tuality. 

Realizing that after all it is during a man’s 
leisure time that he is more apt to get into dif- 
ficulty, the Board quickly came to the conclusion, 
therefore, that we should give more attention to 
the home program. We became concerned not 
only with the plight of the younger men who need 
family guidance and restraint, but also with the 
cases of older persons for whom we had erroneously 
assumed that the furnished room was the best 
“home” we could provide. 

I am aware that many parolees would prefer 
a furnished room to the family home. I came 
across a case last week that clearly illustrates this. 
We had a young parolee who we thought was sat- 
isfactorily ensconced in the home of his parents. 
We were obliged to pick him up for frequenting bars 
and grills and for an assault on his sister. We strong- 
ly suspected that he slugged his sister so that his 
father would kick him out of the house, and the Pa- 
role Board then would have to let him live in a fur- 
nished room free from constant family supervision. 

We are equally concerned with the parolee who 
is assailed by loneliness and who cannot be ex- 
pected to complete his parole period successfully 
without some kind of sponsorship and companion- 
ship. Unless we arrange to secure suitable com- 
panions for him, he will find his associates among 
those who are not respectable nor particularly in- 
terested in keeping him from a relapse. It seems 
to us to be a cardinal principle of good parole 
supervision that, when released, a man shall have 
the feeling that he is not only welcome in the com- 
munity but also a part of some home or family 
establishment, willing to befriend him and take 
an interest in his welfare. 


The Policy of the New York State Parole Board 


The Board undertook to carry out this renewed 
emphasis on home surroundings in several ways: 


__ 1. We urged the institutional parole officers to 
impress on all applicants for parole the need for 
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suitable family or home arrangements, in view of 
the Board’s interest in this phase of the release 
plan. 
2. The Board of Parole itself has exercised more 
careful scrutiny over programs, especially with re- 
spect to the home situation, and has deferred action 
on many cases until either the inmate could induce 
some relative or friend to harbor him, or our own 
investigator could develop a suitable situation. A 
few denials of parole for this reason have convinced 
applicants of the importance of this feature. 

3. We have instructed the parole staff on the 
importance not only of interviewing relatives and 
friends to see if they will give a home to a parolee, 
but also of attempting an affirmative interpretation 
to the family of the need for offering a home and 
guidance to the parolee. In other words, neither 
the parole officer nor the Board should be satis- 
fied to accept a statement that the family are 
“fed up” with the inmate and will not under any 
condition take him back, but we should make 
every effort to induce the family to give him 
another chance. Certainly it would seem thatif a 
man’s own flesh and blood are not willing to do 
this, we should not expect it of strangers. Of course 
one must admit that there are occasional cases 
where the man’s crime in itself grew out of abuse 
of the family relationship. In these cases it may 
be, and undoubtedly is, preferable to complete the 
family break and perhaps set the man up with 
some more distant group of relatives. 

4, If the family remains adamant or return to 
the home circle seems inadvisable, or if there are 
absolutely no relatives in this State or any other 
State who will accept the parolee, efforts should 
still be made to secure a real home for the inmate 
in some well-intentioned acceptable group. There 
must be a great many families with an absent son 
who are anxious to rent a room and who will ac- 
tively cooperate with the parole officials in the 
development of a good sponsorship program. The 
juvenile courts and children’s societies in some 
localities have had remarkable success in inducing 
childless parents to extend foster care to the wards 
of the court. With the help of the clergy and social 
workers, we may find many who have become 
childless who will be willing to undertake this re- 
responsibility for the older offender. It is notorious, 
in New York at least, what little interest there 
is among social agencies in providing homes for 
homeless men. I am satisfied that the mere threat 
of return to prison for violations of parole is not 
sufficient to keep many of our men on the straight 
and narrow path and that a positive effort in the 
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direction of placing the inmate in a wholesome 
environment will be much more productive of good 
results. 

5. In the case of homeless men there are, of 
course, occasional opportunities of obtaining em- 
ployment which includes room and board. We 
should certainly give preference on jobs of this 
kind (hospital, Merchant Marine, and other so- 
called sleep-in jobs) to those who may thus be 
given some approximation of normal family ex- 
istence and not to men who are thereby going to 
be separated from their families. 


Resourcefulness in Parole Planning 


The case of Antonio Burns, with which we 
started this article, brings us back to the funda- 
mental conviction that there are wholesome, health- 
ful, and reliable elements within the family, no 
matter how poorly it may be placed in the economic 
scale. One of the greatest challenges of parole ad- 
ministration, is to get what good there is out of 
the home situation. 

Effective social work along this line can be 
done and will bring results. I have in mind the 
ease of a Scandinavian immigrant who got into 
trouble and, as his parole period approached, had 
absolutely nobody to whom he could turn. A re- 
sourceful member of our staff, however, contacted 
a city missionary in Brooklyn who was of the same 
racial extraction as the parolee. He hunted through 
his parish until he found an elderly, respectable, 
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middle-class couple, likewise of Scandinavian ori- 
gin. When the situation was explained to them, 
they gladly agreed not only to give a room and 
a key to the parolee, but to welcome him into 
their home and take an interest in him. The social 
worker stated, “...this couple appear to be great- 
ly interested in the rehabilitation of the inmate 
through the method of pleasant surroundings and 
companionship,” and have agreed to “make every 
effort to render inmate comfortable and provide 
him with some friendship to alleviate his lone- 
liness.”’ 

Parole is, of course, and must be a law-en- 
forcement activity. We should keep in touch with 
all our men who are serving the rest of their sen- 
tences in the community. Parole also is and must 
be a regenerative process. As such, it needs the 
assistance of all the wholesome community in- 
fluences. To supervise 100 parolees is too great a 
task for one man. It becomes enormously difficult 
to accomplish good parole supervision by automatic 
means. When we can elicit and obtain the interest 
of social agencies, the sympathetic approach from 
church organizations, and the sustaining help of 
well-intentioned people of good will in our com- 
munity, it will be a much more simple and whole- 
some procedure. One of the great objectives of 
parole is to cultivate and stimulate the beneficent 
influence of the family relations. Especially in the 
case of a man who recently has been released from 
a penal institution, ‘‘there is no place like home.” 


OMETIMES we speak as if each of us were a single individual, 
standing solitary, existing alone; but nothing of the sort is true. 
The smallest conceivable personality is threefold,—father, mother, child. 
No one of us starts as an individual or can ever after become such, being 
essentially social, a member merely, a part of a larger whole. 


—GEORGE HERBERT PALMER 
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The Function and Program of a 
Prisoners’ Aid Society 


By ALBERT G. FRASER 
Executive Secretary, The Pennsylvania Prison Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE purpose of a prisoners’ aid society is two- 

fold: (a) to organize forces in a community for 
the promotion of reform and the improvement of 
penal practice; (b) to offer services to the indi- 
vidual offender. 

Whether an agency chooses to emphasize one 
aspect of this total job more than the other is 
largely a matter of community interest and evo- 
lutionary development. Without denying the va- 
lidity of another approach, this paper is an attempt 
to describe the function and program of the Penn- 
sylvania Prison Society, an agency which has al- 
ways placed major emphasis on service to the 
individual delinquent. 

It may be of interest to indicate briefly why 
this particular agency developed its program the 
way it has. The need for the supplementary serv- 
ice of a private agency was felt very early in 
the history of America’s dealing with the offender. 
Among the first private welfare organizations set 
up in this country was “The Society for Allevi- 
ating the Miseries of Public Prisons,’”’ now known 
as The Pennsylvania Prison Society, organized in 
1787. The purpose as concisely stated in its ob- 
jectives when the Society was incorporated is: “The 
alleviation of the miseries of public prisons, im- 
provement of prison discipline, and the relief of 
discharged prisoners.” This statement still may be 
considered a fairly accurate expression of the aims 
and purposes of prisoners’ aid. 


The Germ of Individual Treatment 


The Society was busy in the early days work- 
ing for the improvement of physical conditions in 
the prisons, humanizing the treatment of pris- 
oners, and, in fact, modifying the philosophy of 
punishment, because these were necessary steps 
toward another process—that of socializing the 
prisoner. It advocated, and finally put into effect 
in the Eastern State Penitentiary in 1829, the 
so-called “Pennsylvania System” of separate and 
solitary confinement. Accompanying that system, 
and as a part of it, lay prison-visiting was insti- 
tuted, and members of the governing body of the 
Society were charged with the responsibility of 
visiting the prisoners regularly. To be sure, the 


system of solitary confinement eventually broke 
down, but the idea of lay visiting persisted, and 
most of the improvements which the Society has 
advocated have been a direct outgrowth of this 
person-to-person experience between prisoners 
and members of the Prison Society. 

A natural though somewhat tardy recognition 
of changes in community standards of treatment 
was the introduction of a case-work program in 
1925. It was not easy to integrate professional 
case-work services of a private agency into the 
authoritative setting of a prison-parole situation, 
but the long established practice of lay visiting 
provided a structure. Professional case workers 
began to go to the prisons and take over some of 
the work which had been done by lay people 
previously. 

Two magic words of modern case work are 
“limits” and ‘‘process.’”’ The one suggests defining 
specifically the areas of service of an agency so 
that “he who runs may read”; the other, the stages 
of development in a relationship between client 
and worker which is the essence of case work. 
The following is a description of the program and 
function of a Prisoners’ Aid Society only in terms 
of services administered to individuals. 


The Role of the Private Agency 


The corrective process begins for the man with 
the commission of his crime and ends at the ex- 
piration of his maximum sentence. The role of a 
prison society in this process must be geared 
toward helping the prisoner discover and develop 
those psychological strengths within himself which 
can sustain him in a satisfactory postprison ad- 
justment. From this point of view the function 
of a prisoners’ aid society is to supplement with 
its own resources and services the rehabilitative 
measures which a community provides under such 
auspices as the court, the prison, and the parole 
authority. This is a case-by-case job and implies 
a willingness on the part of the agency to con- 
centrate its attention on individuals and to take 
responsibility for a personalized service which will 
further the prisoner’s restoration to the community 
in the shortest possible time. 
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This definition of function goes beyond the 
elementary concept that a prison society exists 
merely to meet emergent financial need. To be 
sure relief giving is a bona fide responsibility of 
a prisoners’ aid society, and this subject is treated 
more fully elsewhere in this article. The fact re- 
mains, however, that financial assistance is only one 
aspect of our program, and as a case-work agency 
we have a special concern for the total individual 
with whom we deal. Under such circumstances 
relief giving has validity only in so far as it is 
administered on a discriminating basis, with due 
regard for its effect on the client’s eventual ad- 
justment. 


Counselling Service 


As mentioned previously, it has been the tra- 
ditional policy of the Society to visit certain prisons 
and to make our services available to all inmates 
who are interested in counselling with us. Members 
of our case-work staff carry regular prison assign- 
ments to most of the prisons in and around Phila- 
delphia. The prison authorities, as well as many 
of the inmates, are familiar with our services, and 
an arrangement is provided whereby a prisoner’s 
request for an interview can be brought to the 
attention of our representative. 

One type of service, which we have identified 
as counselling, covers a great many problems which 
a man can bring to the Society, but which seem 
to relate to his difficulty in making an adjustment 
to the prison. He may have considerable question 
about the legal aspects of his case; or perhaps 
he feels that his sentence is excessive; or he may 
be dissatisfied with his work assignment or some 
other aspect of the program arranged for him by 
the prison. Still again, he may be worried about 
his family and its capacity to get along while he 
is incarcerated. 

One can understand how an inmate’s adjust- 
ment to the prison can be complicated by such 
problems, which actually leave part of him out- 
side the prison walls, fighting the court proceedings, 
or worrying about family affairs. As another writer 
has said elsewhere, ' the essential task of prison 
administration is to help the man enter the 
prison completely, for it is only in so far as he can 
accomplish this that he can find in the prison 
experience whatever value it may have for him. 

The role of a private agency representative 
visiting the prison needs to be clearly defined in 
terms of this same objective. Otherwise there is 


1. Richard G. Farrow, “The Basic Problem of Penal Administra- 
tion,” Prison Journal, XXII, 2, April 1942. 
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a real danger of working at cross purposes with 
the institution and further complicating the man’s 
already difficult task of finding a constructive use 
of his prison experience. We are suggesting that 
in helping a man to deal with the problems he 
faces relative to his prison commitment, we have 
a responsibility, as a prisoners’ aid society, to help 
him face his feelings about the commitment and 
the need to deal with these feelings. Thus the 
prisoner who continues to protest his innocence 
in the face of court evidence that is strong against 
him may need to know that he is in reality denying 
the prison and his responsibility for being there. 
He needs to understand that not until he is ready 
to accept the commitment, to bring all of himself 
into the prison, can he begin to prepare himself 
for leaving it. 


Parole Planning 


Another type of service we offer to inmates 
is aid in parole planning. This involves helping a 
man leave the prison, as contrasted with coun- 
selling, where we try to help a convicted man 


enter the prison and get the most out of his 


experience there. A considerable part of our job 
is in this area of parole planning, and a good many 
of these cases continue with us after release, where 
we act as a man’s sponsor (or advisor) for the 
duration of his parole. 

It is impossible, within the scope of this paper, 
to undertake any extensive examination of this 
service. Certain considerations, however, seem 
worth emphasizing at this point. An inmate getting 
ready for parole faces one of the most crucial 
experiences of his life. He has not only his own 
fears of the future to contend with, but also the 
community’s doubts which are expressed in the 
demand that he formulate, before his release, a 
satisfactory parole plan including a home, job, and 
sponsor. Actually, the community is motivated in 
its insistence on a sound parole plan by something 
more positive than doubts in the prospective pa- 
rolee. It is important to keep in mind that around 
this problem of meeting the specific requirements 
for parole, the inmate has an opportunity to 
break up the paralysis of his fear and do some- 
thing for himself. The way in which he relates to 
this task may very often reflect his attitude 
toward parole and how much of himself he is 
willing to put into making a satisfactory postprison 
adjustment. : 

Men come to our Society for help in meeting 
any one or all of the parole requirements. In as- 
sisting a prospective parolee to formulate a plan, 
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our purpose is to stimulate an effort on his part 
to carry as much responsibility as he can be ex- 
pected to take. In the final analysis it is the pa- 
rolee who will have to live out the plan. Unless 
he can feel some real part in its formulation, he 
is often likely to project blame for whatever prob- 
lems arise after his release (and problems are in- 
evitable for all free people in a free society) onto 
the person or agency responsible for helping him 
in the first place. Whether a good or an inadequate 
plan, something done for him becomes in his own 
mind something done to him. 

As an agency, we are ready to assume a con- 
siderable degree of responsibility for working with 
a man toward the achievement of a parole plan, 
but we have learned from experience that our 
most significant contribution toward the solution 
of a prisoner’s problem in planning for parole is 
a disciplined relationship with a professional person. 
In such a relationship a man may explore and 
discover his own capacity for self-responsibility and 
find support and understanding as he struggles 
toward achieving something on his own behalf. 
We have concluded that such help is best offered 
in a sponsor relationship, and, accordingly, spon- 
sorship is the specific service we are prepared to 
offer. 


Job Placement 


A good deal has been written and said about 
the importance of job placement as a function of 
a prisoners’ aid society. Annual reports of many 
agencies point with pride to the large numbers 
of jobs secured for parolees and discharged pris- 
oners during the war period. We need soberly to 
evaluate the meaning of the present demand for 
workers in terms of what can be expected for 
parolees after the war is over. Our Society has 
felt that job placement for ex-prisoners, in the 
best of times, is a task which requires professional 
skills of its own. Without a staff technically fitted 
to do placement work, we have been reluctant to 
take responsibility for finding jobs and offering 
a placement service which at its best may only 
be haphazard and inadequate. Instead, we have 
concentrated on enlisting the interest of the United 
States Employment Service, which is prepared to 
handle job placement responsibly, and have been 
fortunate in developing in the Philadelphia Office 
of the U.S.E.S. a resource for finding jobs which 
is better than anything we could hope to offer. 
For the inmate this not only means a wider choice 
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of jobs, but by taking his employment problem 
to the United States Employment Service, he is 
helped to differentiate his job from his sponsor, 
and in the process can more directly focus on what 
sponsorship is and what our Society can offer in 
a professional case-work relationship which can be 
helpful to him as he leaves the prison and faces 
his total problem of parole adjustment. 


Sponsorship 


Once released from prison, the parolee faces a 
multitude of problems—practical problems of 
everyday living with which we are all familiar. 
What many people fail to realize, however, is the 
fact that years of prison routine and regimentation 
are not always adequate preparation for respon- 
sible livingin the outside world. It is no mere 
coincidence that parole violations occur most fre- 
quently in the months immediately following re- 
lease, for this is the time when a man meets the 
challenge. Is he adequate to the test? Can he 
achieve a capacity to make decisions for himself 
after so many years of a regime in which every- 
thing has been decided for him? No one, not even 
the parolee, can know the answers; but we do 
know, and our experience confirms it, that a man 
can sometimes find enough help in a relationship 
with another person to sustain him as he works 
through his adjustment. Sponsorship, or parole ad- 
vising, as we practice it, embodies such a concept, 
and it is based on our conviction that a professional 
case-work service can have considerable meaning 
at this point if it is offered with understanding 
and respect for the individual involved. 

An opportunity for this type of help is afforded 
in the structure of the sponsor relationship. ? In 
Pennsylvania a parolee is required to submit a 
report each month to his parole officer, which 
must in most cases be countersigned by his sponsor. 
This makes monthly get-togethers necessary and, 
in addition, we have seen fit to require, during 
the first crucial month or two, more frequent inter- 
views. The result is a continuing relationship ex- 
tending over the period of a man’s parole. We 
have in this way a chance to evaluate the kind 
of adjustment the parolee is making, and in turn 
he has the opportunity to share his experience 
with someone interested in helping him to achieve 
success and satisfaction. 


Financial Assistance 
We want to mention now another category of 


cases involving requests we receive for financial 
assistance. Most of these requests come from men 
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who have been recently released from prison, 
usually without having made any plans before- 
hand. Since the Society was first organized, it has 
always felt a responsibility to provide material 
help for the discharged prisoner who needs it. 
Our present philosophy as to relief giving is 
founded on the recognition that the basic respon- 
sibility for meeting financial need belongs to the 
public agencies—the prison at the time of a man’s 
release, and the public assistance agency in the 
community if further help is indicated. Our role 
is to supplement these resources when service to 
the man is inadequate or when it has to be delayed 
because of the necessity for an investigation before 
assistance can be granted. In more specific terms, 
this means we usually provide relief on an emer- 
gency or short-term basis. In spite of the fact, 
however, that our contact may be only a short 
one, we have learned that the relief situation it- 
self offers an opportunity for the giving and tak- 
ing of help beyond the immediate financial need. 
The lone man who leaves the prison without 
the means to provide for his immediate needs of 
food and shelter, not to mention other things, is 
faced with a crisis of no mean proportions. It is 
not exaggeration to conclude that the manner in 
which he chooses to handle this situation may set 
the tone and pattern of his ultimate adjustment 
to the outside world. Conversely, if he is met at 
this crucial spot with an offer of help based upon 
both an understanding of what he is going through, 
and an interest in helping him take as much 
responsibility as he can for developing and carrying 
through his own plans, it seems to us he can take 
away from this relief experience a sense of achieve- 
ment which is infinitely more important than the 
few dollars he may have received in the process. 
Space does not permit any detailed explanation 
of the technical skills and process involved in ap- 
proaching relief problems on this basis. * Perhaps 
it is sufficient to conclude that, from the point 
of view of a prisoners’ aid society, the admini- 
stration of a relief service should be a part of a 
total agency program directed toward helping the 
client achieve independence and responsibility in 
a free world. Responsibility is seldom, if ever, at- 
tained without a personal investment that is bound 
to be for the client painful and full of struggle, 
but begins when a man is ready to accept it. If 
in the granting and withholding of financial help 
an agency is clear about its responsibility to the 
man, it can furnish him even here an opportunity 
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for self-growth and regeneration which may be far- 
reaching in its consequences. 
Service to Families 

A final category of cases concerns services to 
families of men and boys who are in prison. Be- 
cause of this Society’s vast experience in dealing 
with prison problems, a considerable number of 
requests come to us from parents and relatives 
for advice and information. In addition, we are 
frequently asked by institutions to contact the 
family for the purpose of securing information re- 
lating to the inmate’s background, and also to 
interpret his commitment and progress so that the 
family can prepare for his eventual release. Most 
of these cases concern younger offenders, and a 
cooperative working arrangement has been estab- 
lished on a formal basis with the State Industrial 
Schools at Huntingdon and Camp Hill. 

Our interest in families is a practical one. We 
are concerned with the individual prisoner, but 
have discovered that especially with younger 
offenders delinquent behavior is frequently the ex- 
pression of maladjustment and conflict within the 
home. Our purpose in working with parents, there- 
fore, is to help them reach a better understanding 
not only of the boy and what he is going through 
in his commitment, but of their own share in the 
development of his delinquent behavior. This ne- 
cessitates a concentration on the parent-child re- 
lationship and demands a deep understading of 
this most poignant of all human connections. Con- 
siderable case-work skill and imagination is needed 
to support the treatment process which is required 
in this type of case. It is the parents with whom 
we are working at the moment, but the focus of 
our interest is in their relationship with the boy. 
The fact of commitment is usually enough to 
jar the parents into an awareness of the problem, 
whereas the realization that release is eventual 
produces an imperative on the parents to prepare 
themselves accordingly. 

In a sense then the boy’s experience within 
the institution sets up a natural sequence of events 
and a structure which the case worker can us¢ 
in dealing with the parents. If they are willing and 
able to use the agency freely, the case worker can 
sometimes help them live through the boy’s ex- 
perience, and in the process to achieve a rela- 
tionship to the boy which is new and more com- 
fortable for all concerned. To the extent that this 
can take place, and to the extent that we can 
implement it with the services of our Society, we 
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feel that a lasting contribution to the boy’s welfare 
has been made. 
_ Conclusions 

These, with infinite variations, constitute the 
areas in which a prisoners’ aid society finds oppor- 
tunity to render service to the individual offender. 
Many opportunities for community action grow 
out of them, limited only by the extent to which 
an agency is equipped to operate in that area. 

Our conclusions may be summarized briefly as 
follows: 


1. Prisoners’ aid has a dual purpose—social 
action and individual treatment. 
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2. An adequate program based on individual 
treatment calls for a clear understanding of the 
services rendered, as well as professional skill in 
administering them. 

3. The services fall into the following categories: 
counselling and parole planning in the prison, fi- 
nancial assistance, sponsorship, and service to fami- 
lies in reference to the parents’ role in the boy’s 
successful adjustment in prison and upon release. 

4. In an agency set up as the Prison Society, 
social action is not necessarily limited but is su- 
bordinate to the case-work program. It grows out 
of the agency’s first-hand knowledge of offenders 
and their proper treatment. 


Alcoholics Anonymous 


By CHARLES H. UPTON 
Chief United States Probation Officer, San Francisco, Califorma 


NE of my former “problem children” shook 
his way into my office; and I mean “shook” 
literally, for he vibrated all over the place and 
sideswiped the door frame leading to my private 
office. He bore all the outward evidence of a spree. 
“Howdy, Jim,’’ I said. “Glad to see you. This 
is the first time you’ve been in since you finished 
your parole.” 

“T know,” he answered, “‘and I should have 
been in before, but I was ashamed because I’d 
slipped on the hootch again.” 

“Skip it,” I went on. “‘Let’s see what we can 
do for you in the way of a clean shirt.” 

I dug a shirt that would fit him out of some 
clean laundry I usually have in the office, and 
sent him into the lavatory to wash up and put 
on the shirt. 

When he returned, he started to say something, 
but I shut him off. I gave him two dollars, told 
him to get two drinks, then a shave, then a shine— 
by all means a shine. That is one of the greatest 
lifter-uppers a man’s morale can have. ; 

“Be back in an hour,” I told him. 

Not a word of condemnation; no nagging. This 
last remark is not intended as a bouquet for my- 
self. I merely was following a precept I had lifted 
from the Book of Experience as written by Alco- 
holies Anonymous, that great group of ex-drunk- 
ards, of which I have more to say later. 

Jim was back in an hour, looking better and 
undoubtedly feeling better, or at least more at 
ease. Meanwhile, I had telephoned a businessman 


friend of mine who is a member of the San Fran- 
cisco group of Alcoholics Anonymous and who, 
after hearing my problem, immediately suggested 
that Jim have dinner at his home that night. Of 
course, I accepted for Jim. 

My former parolee stayed around the office un- 
til closing time. Then I gave him another dollar, 
told him to take one drink—and only one—and go 
to the home of my friend. 

I knew he would arrive there with some con- 
trol of himself and something bordering on self- 
determination. I was banking on my own experi- 
ence with alcohol through the years and with pa- 
rolees and probationers and hundreds of newspaper- 
men who have passed through my life in the irre- 
sponsible manner of the confirmed lush. I knew 
the clean shirt, the shave, the shine, the drink, 
backed by his own few words of contrition, would 
perk him up. 

The rest of Jim’s story came to me second 
hand. At my friend’s home he was met with cor- 
diality, friendship, and a good meal. His host’s 
wife was graciousness personified. She’s not an 
alcoholic herself; but like the wives of many mem- 
bers of Alcoholics Anonymous, she is a staunch 
ally of her husband in his attitude toward other 
alcoholics. 

Liquor came into their conversation only cas- 


ally. My friend told the story of Alcoholics Anony- 


mous. It was there for Jim to accept or reject 
as he desired. No compulsion. No high pressure 
salesmanship. Just a simple story of men and wo- 
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men who have pulled themselves up by their own 
bootstraps and then have lent helping hands to 
others. Jim accepted it. At last reports, he was 
living an honest, clean life, and devoting his spare 
time to others who have asked the interest of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 


The Story of the Founder of the Movement 


How did this movement come about? Here’s 
the story. 

Bill, known to thousands of alcoholics as the 
founder of Alcoholics Anonymous, but who pre- 
fers to call himself a co-founder, has just been in 
San Francisco. I have met him and heard his 
story. I also have met Mrs. Bill, a nonalcoholic, 
grayish lady, with young eyes and face and smile. 
She survived her husband’s years of heavy drink- 
ing, his on-the-water-wagon and off, his rides on 
the crest of temporary success, and his plunges 
into the sink of the outcast, his hospitals in and 
out, his pledges and broken pledges—until he “‘re- 
covered” nine years ago. 

By word and thought she epitomizes Alcoholics 
Anonymous, called A. A. by its members. When 
San Francisco girl reporters asked her how it felt 
to be the wife of a reformed drunk, she answered: 

“T don’t know. I’ve never been married to one. 
There’s nothing worse than a reformed drunk. He’s 
intolerant, crotchety, and altogether a person to 
be avoided. I’m married to an alcoholic, a sick 
man who has recovered. For alcoholism is a dis- 
ease of the mind and an allergy of the body. 
Alcoholics who have recovered—that is, who have 
arrested the disease, not ‘cured’ it, for it is ever 
present—are happy, pleasant, tolerant people. They 
may or may not join the A. A., but they want 
to help their fellows recover from the ailment they 
know so well to their horror.” 

So Mrs. Bill voiced the thoughts of other A. A. 
wives I have observed. Meanwhile her husband 
gave his interpretation of alcoholism and how to 
arrest it before nonmembers and members of groups 
in the Central California area. 

He is a tall, rangy man with a Down East 
drawl. Probably no great shakes as a public speaker 
before he consecrated his life to aiding fellow al- 
coholics, he undoubtedly has developed a fluency 
that, coupled with his sincerity, inspires whom- 
ever he addresses. 

Bill’s story runs parallel to that of all aleoholics 
and because of its similarity to theirs, they recog- 
nize in him a fellow creature—one who speaks the 
same language—and are willing to listen to him. 

After World War I he returned from France 
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to enter Wall Street. He became first a good-fel. 
low drinker, then an habitual one until, as he ex. 
presses it, drinking became an obsession. He was 
in and out of hospitals a dozen times, each time 
leaving with high resolve to stay dry and each 
time falling at the most unexpected time and in 
the most unexpected manner. Each time he fell, 
he rationalized his action with some excuse, a men- 
tal maneuver familiar to all alcoholics. The last 
time, nine years ago, he fell because it was Armis- 
tice Day. 

Between Bill’s next to the last and his last 
binge, an old-time drinking companion called on 
him. The visitor was sober. He said simply he had 
been influenced by a group of new friends to get 
honest with himself and to square himself with 
others. No harangue, no shouting religion. Bill 
thought so well of his friend’s program that he 
tried to think it out and adopt it. He was doing 
well—then that fatal Armistice Day. 


Some Principles on Which A. A. Was Based 


During his last visit in the hospital, Bill thought 
much of his old friend’s new philosophy and pon- 
dered the failures of both doctors and clergymen 
to reach alcoholics effectively. The doctor schooled 
his patient on the harmful effects of liquor, warned 
him he was ruining his mind and body. The pa- 
tient granted those things, still could not stop 
drinking. The clergymen opened to him the vistas 
of a better life, the happiness to be found in God- 
liness. The patient granted those things, too, but 
would not stop drinking. 

Then came Bill’s thought that grew into a 
stone in the foundation of Alcoholics Anonymous. 
Alcoholics would not heed the doctor or clergyman, 
the mother or father, the wife or best friend. Why? 
Because the latter were not alcoholics themselves. 
They could not get a transmission line through 
to the patient. Perhaps a fellow alcoholic, Bill rea- 
soned, could succeed where the doctor and preach- 
er had failed. Hadn’t he listened with awakened 
interest to his own former drinking conpanion? 
Hadn’t his friend who spoke the same language 
aroused something in him that no one else, even 
faithful Mrs. Bill, had been able to do? 

Eureka! He had it. One alcoholic would listen 
to another. Thus a stone in the foundation of A. A. 
was laid, and something even greater was to come. 
As he lay in the hospital that last time he had 
a sudden spiritual awakening. His friends, he said, 
call it “Bill’s hot flash.’”’ Next, Providence placed 
in his hands a copy of William James’ Varietves 
of Religious Experience, and he read of experiences 
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similar to his. Then he realized that a Power greater 
than himself had come to his aid. 

Bill was careful to point out that such sudden 
inspirations do not come to all, that in most cases 
the transition is so slow and gradual that it is 
imperceptible. For this reason A. A. does not over- 
emphasize the spiritual side of its program, pre- 
fering to encourage each member to reach his 
conclusions in his own way. 

Bill left the hospital that time inspired with 
the thought that he was ordained to save all the 
drunks in the world, but his high hopes were 
doomed to discouragement. For six months he 
spoke his piece among scores of alcoholics in New 
York without recruiting a single one to his banner. 

It was not until he was in a mid-western city 
on business half a year later that he interested a 
doctor in his ideas—a doctor who himself was 
suffering the tortures of the damned. The two, 
gaining strength from each other, went to work 
on a once prominent attorney who was in a “drying 
out” hospital for the fourth time in six months. 
They succeeded in jerking him back from the abyss 
that yawned before him. Thus A. A. really became 
an entity, with three inspired members, flanked 
by Mrs. Bill and Bill’s old doctor friend in the 
New York hospital from which he had last been 
discharged. 


The Growth of the Organization 


As we in San Francisco heard Bill’s story and 
looked back to nine years ago when those “Three 
Musketeers” embarked on their adventure, we 
could appreciate only in part those early struggles 
because we did not take part in them; but on re- 
flection one can see that their self-imposed task 
was awesome. They were attacking an evil that 
had afflicted the world for centuries without so- 
lution. They were attacking a problem with all 
the cards stacked against them. 

How far they have gone is best shown by the 
fact that a minimum of 10,000 Americans in most 
of the States of the union have arrested alcohol- 
ism through the A. A. program. The society has 
more than 200 widely scattered groups. It has 
come across the Rocky Mountains on its own 
momentum and has now spread to Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and even India. 

“I feel humble,” said Bill here, “when I come 
to California and find 1,500 recoveries in this State 
alone. That result was reached without a single 
member of the Eastern groups visiting this coast, 
It came solely through the printed word—our pam- 
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phlets and book and articles published in maga- 
zines.”’ 


The Program and Philosophy 


What is the A. A. program? The first step is 
the admission of the prospective member that he 
is an alcoholic. He must admit to himself first 
that he cannot control his drinking, that his ex- 
istence has become unmanageable, that drinking 
has disrupted his economic, social, and domestic 
life. He must face the fact that he cannot take 
a single drink. He cannot take even a beer and 
then let it alone. 

Having made this admission to himself, the 
alcoholic feels free to discuss his problems with 
another alcoholic, a fellow sufferer who has laid 
the transmission line that the doctor or the clergy- 
man could not lay. He learns that A. A. recog- 
nizes alcoholism as an obsession of the mind and 
a disease of the body. 

“Alcoholism may result from a number of cau- 
ses, different and in varying degrees in different 
people,”’ Bill said. ““There may be a maladjustment 
in youth. A child may be gawky and homely, not 
one of the crowd. He may obstinately stick at 
something to prove he can do it. As he grows 
older, he fortifies himself with alcohol. Or there may 
bea physical predisposition to alcoholism, as some 
are physically susceptible to tuberculosis. Years 
of drinking attack this physical condition until the 
time comes when a person is thrown out of phys- 
ical gear by a single drink. Then there is the in- 
feriority complex. A man with such a condition 
thinks he’s quite a fellow after a drink or two; 
he gets a kick out of the superior sensation and 
drinks oftener to attain it. As he drinks, his habit 
beccomes an obsession.” 

“After a drinking man admits his alcoholism 
and is willing to do anything to overcome it, one 
of the next steps is for him to get honest with 
himself, to analyze himself and try to rectify the 
wrongs he knows exist within him. From time to 
time,” Bill continued, “he should take these per- 
sonal inventories and continue the self-purging pro- 
cess. One way for him to get right with himself 
and the world is for him to seek out those he has 
wronged and try to make amends.” 

One step in a 12-point program conceived by 
the early leaders is No. 12 on the list, but it is by 
no means least. It provides that the A. A. member 
who has developed his own recovery should try 
to carry his message to other alcoholics. By this 
activity he not only helps to keep himself dry, 
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but wins, according to Bill’s words, a happiness 
new to his hitherto drinking world. 

The spiritual side of the program is approached 
without fanfare or evangelism. ‘“‘We are not cru- 
saders or saints,” Bill said. “The point is that 
we are willing to grow along spiritual lines. The 
principles we have set down are guides to progress. 
We claim spiritual progress rather than spiritual 
perfection.” 

Bill warned that personality changes or spiritual 
experiences need not be in the nature of sudden 
and spectacular upheavals. 

“Most of our experiences,” he said, “are what 
William James calls the ‘educational variety’ be- 
cause they develop slowly over a period of time. 
Quite often the friends of the new member are aware 
of the difference in him long before he is himself. 
The new man gradually realizes that he has under- 
gone a profound alteration in his reaction to life; 
that such a change could hardly have been brought 
about by himself alone. With few exceptions our 
members find that they have tapped an unsuspec- 
ted inner resource that they presently identify with 
their own conception of a Power greater than them- 
selves. 

“We believe an alcoholic capable of honestly 
facing his problems in the light of our experience 
can recover provided he does not close his mind to 
all spiritual concepts. He can be defeated only by 
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an attitude of intolerance and belligerent denial,” 

While the foregoing seems to have referred sole. 
ly to men, such is not the case. It refers to women 
as well, for the women alcoholics are as much prob- 
lems as their male counterparts. In the words of 
Mrs. Bill: “They are more crafty and more subtle 
about their drinking, but A. A. does the job for 
them as well as for the men.” 

Let us pause to consider how such a movement 
has grown without formal organization, without 
money, without taint. Its very simplicity and sin- 
cerity, its absence of selfish aim other than recovery 
from alcoholism, is the answer. It has no officers, 
no dues, no fees. Its modest expenses are met by 
contributions in the different groups. Its book and 
pamphlets are published by member contributions 
and a small foundation established by a few non- 
alcoholics and alcoholics. 


Conclusion 


The A. A. seems to me to be of great signifi- 
cance to the correctional and penal officer, and to 
the social worker, because many offenses, probation 
and parole violations, and social problems may be 
traced directly to alcohol. The program may have 
a far-reaching effect on rehabilitation throughout 
the country. It may make progress where medical 
men, psychiatrists, and penologists have failed. 
Who knows? 


HE discipline which corrects the baseness of worldly passions, 

fortifies the heart with virtuous principles, enlightens the mind 
with useful knowledge, and furnishes it with enjoyment from within 
itself, is of more consequence to real felicity, than all the provisions 
we can make of the goods of fortune, 


—HvuGH BLAIR 
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Freedom of the Will and the 
Treatment of Crime 


By MARSHALL E. JONES, PH.D. 
Department of Sociology, The University of Wyoming 


N ERRONEOUS but common reaction to Fa- 
ther Coogan’s paper, “Some Criminologists and 
Free Will,” ? has been expressed somewhat along 
the following lines: (1) Since there is freedom of the 
will, every criminal has deliberately and knowingly 
chosen a criminal career in preference to a non- 
criminal career; (2) since he has freely chosen 
(exactly as all of us exercise freedom of choice in 
a multitude of situations every day), the respon- 
sibility is his and there is no “excuse” for him; 
(3) therefore, before all else, the criminal must 
be punished—he must pay the penalty for his 
transgression; and (4) this punishment is neces- 
sary in order to balance evil with good, quite re- 
gardless of whether it contributes to reform, re- 
habilitation, or any other therapeutic process. 
Naturally, the punishment must be humane, but 
it must be rigid, formal, and “just” in the ab- 
stract sense. If, in addition to the punishment, 
there is also actual “reform,” that is all to the 
good; however, it is definitely secondary to the 
payment of a penalty for having transgressed. 
Now all this certainly is not what Father 
Coogan advocated in his article in FEDERAL 
PROBATION, as even a cursory reading of it will 
indicate. Neither did he imply nor suggest it; but, 
unfortunately, people do not always read under- 
standingly before deciding what the writer is saying. 
In some cases this misinterpretation is undoubt- 
edly deliberate but unconscious; that is, if we can 
read into this particular question an implication 
that the offender is fully and wholly responsible 
for his criminal actions, then we are necessarily 
freed from any responsibility for those actions. 
Representing the society of which the criminal 
is a part, we need feel no onus to do anything 
for, or about, him which will involve constructive 
effort on our part. It is a psychological process 
somewhat similar to that involved in common at. 
titudes towards slums, and cited in Straus. ? Be- 
cause it is unconscious and a refuge from an emo- 
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tional situation we are trying to escape, it becomes 
very dangerous to society. 

In other cases, of course, the misconception is 
simply the result of careless and hasty reading. 
Reproduction of Father Coogan’s article in the 
Congressional Record * has very possibly contributed 
to the misunderstanding, since it has gained there- 
by a wide circulation outside the professional pro- 
bation field among readers without the background 


of experience which might prevent misinterpre- 
tation. 


How Freedom of the Will May Operate 


At the outset, let us note that there are two 
ways of approaching this discussion: First, since 
Father Coogan has ably presented the case for 
freedom of the will we may (if it accords with 
our belief) present the case against freedom of the 
will* ; or second, we may examine the relationship 
between freedom of the will, agreeing that it exists, 
and the whole system of treatment of the criminal 
which we have developed and which we value. 

The present writer undertakes the latter ap- 
proach to the discussion partly because by con- 
viction or training he is not equipped to discuss 
the question of the existence of freedom, and chief- 
ly because he believes that the real issue is not 
the existence or nonexistence of freedom. The real 
issue, for practicing criminologists, is one of policy. 
If it can be demonstrated that our policy in relation 
to treatment of criminals depends on freedom or 
determinism, then it is a very serious matter indeed. 
In that case we might as a matter of common 
honesty, have to revise our policies. If there are 
grounds to believe, as this writer does, that our 
policies may remain as they are (subject, of course, 
to improvement as we learn more about crime) 
regardless of freedom or determinism, that fact 
also is important, Note that we are not main- 
taining that the question of freedom versus de- 
terminism is unimportant in itself. We are only 
saying that the question of policy is more impor- 
tant for one special group, that is, the practicing 
criminologists. 

Let us assume, then, that freedom of the will 
exists. For a sociologist, that assumption makes 
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it a datum of experience which can be studied in 
relationship to society as any other datum of ex- 
perience can be. Limiting our consideration to cer- 
tain segments of societal life, we may ask two 
questions: (1) What part does freedom play in 
the life development of the criminal; and (2) what 
social policy should we adopt toward the criminal 
in view of the part that freedom does play? Of 
course it is impossible to answer those questions 
in this paper. They are much too broad for us 
to do anything more than suggest certain lines of 
inquiry which, if pursued, may help to clarify the 
matter. 

The first line of inquiry is somewhat as follows: 
Assuming freedom of the will to exist, under what 
circumstances does it operate in society? There 
is a difference between discussing a general charac- 
teristic, and discussing the impact of that charac- 
teristic on a certain individual who is, and has 
been, involved in certain social situations. Un- 
doubtedly, society, through its institutional organi- 
zation, gives to the individual, among other things, 
certain knowledge, attitudes, and patterns of be- 
havior. May these products of the interaction of 
this specific individual with this specific society 
or group affect the operation of a free will? 


The Limitations of Knowledge 


Consider, for instance, the area of knowledge 
within which freedom operates. To take a very 
crude example, suppose the individual comes to 
a “crossroads” at which there are no directional 
signs. He is at perfect liberty to choose any of the 
roads he wishes, but only one will get him to his 
destination. ° If he chooses the wrong one, he still 
has exercised his freedom of choice and therefore 
his freedom of the will, but the area of knowledge 
within which that freedom was exercised is so 
narrow that a wise choice was impossible. In other 
words, the real point at issue is not the existence 
of freedom in the abstract but the relationship 
of that freedom, as one among many factors in 
the total situation, to a wise choice. True, we are 
deliberately making that the real point at issue 
in this paper, but it is also unwittingly made the 
real point in many discussions which assume that 
the topic is freedom versus determinism in the 
abstract. 


6. Although it is really outside the line of approach chosen, the 
writer cannot omit one question: Conceivably it is possible to argue 
that the individual does not have freedom here. We might demonstrate 
a closely linked deterministic chain of conditioning which, if it did 
not directly lead him to this crossroads situation, at least through 
conditioned responses to color, form, and so on, determined what choice 
he would make. The question is: Is that sort of reverse reasoning 
from assumed effects to assumed causes really the method of science 
or is it a mere adducing of evidence to support a conviction? The high 
name of science may also be taken in vain. 
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Now the fact seems to be that there are many 
criminals who are in a situation similar to that 
of the traveler making a choice among crossroads, 
They undoubtedly have freedom of the will (we 
assume) but the area of knowledge within which 
that freedom operates is so circumscribed that the 
exercise of their freedom, as far as making a wise 
choice goes, is severely limited. Through lack of 
instruction, or through some other factor, they 
have simply lacked all knowledge of what we 
define as right and wrong. The situation is much 
the same in the case of those criminals who have 
a very definite code of right and wrong, but for 
whom “right” has been defined by their group in 
an antisocial way. Officers dealing with adolescent 
offenders surely have experienced the situation in 
which the delinquent simply could not understand 
why society should call “wrong’’ what he and his 
group have always considered the right thing to 
do. Admittedly this attitude is sometimes a “pose” 
on the part of the offender, but it is not such in 
all cases. 

Mere punishment of the transgression, such as 
is involved in a fine or a stated sentence to a cor- 
rectional institution, does not meet the problem 
here at all. On the contrary, it may give the of- 
fender the idea that he has “paid his debt” toa 
society which has standards different from his 
own and that, therefore, he is free to repeat his 
delinquency, exercising more care against being 
caught in the future. In the writer’s opinion, the 
concept of “‘paying your debt to society’ originated 
in an attempt to remove undesirable guilt-feelings 
which might persist as the result of crime and so 
affect the individual’s personality permanently. 
This is a worthy motive, but a poor means of 
expressing it. Removal of undesirable guilt-feelings 
can come only from therapeutic change of the 
personality, not from an attempted book balancing. 
Therefore, in place of punishment as such, thera- 
peutic measures in the nature of re-education are 
the procedures indicated. 


The Limitations of Personality 


A second line of inquiry would be about as 
follows: We do not expect blind men to avoid 
falling into the ditch. Theoretically, they are quite 
at liberty to choose whether they shall fall into 
it or not. Actually, through the defect of not seeing, 
their freedom of choice is greatly inhibited. Also, 
are there not individuals with what are broadly 
called ‘personality defects” who are just as much 
limited with respect to choice of modes of conduet 
as the blind man is with respect to falling into 
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the ditch? There is much evidence that there 
are such individuals. The “insane,” for instance, 
are not usually held personally responsible for 
their conduct, either because they are not capable 
of knowing right from wrong; or, more accurately, 
because they suffer from a “compulsion” which, 
in fact, limits their freedom of choice. Somewhat 
the same attitude is generally taken toward the 
drug addict and the true alcoholic, even though 
they are not considered “insane.” 

Insanity, so-called, is notoriously difficult to de- 
fine in any realistic and discriminative sense. Neu- 
rotics also suffer from compulsion. Psychopathics 
exhibit many of the characteristics of the true 
psychotics. People with “minor” personality de- 
fects, that is, those defects which are rather def- 
initely limited to a certain segment of experience, 
are, in those segments, as much limited in freedom 
of choice as those with more serious defects. There 
is certainly no evidence that all offenders suffer 
from personality defects, but there is evidence that 
many of them do. 

Specialists tell us that much “insanity” is en- 
vironmental in genesis. Most modern psychiatrists 
have little patience with hereditarian theories. We 
cannot demonstrate that they are right or wrong. 
If they are right, then the group which contributed 
the original environmental influences morally 
should provide other environmental methods which 
are therapeutic rather than punitive in nature. 

Many people, unfortunately, decry these and 
similar statements as “sentimentalism.”’ They are 
apt to insist that the alternative to “punishment” 
is simply doing nothing at all about crime or the 
criminal. They speak of “coddling” prisoners. Of 
course, the alternative to mere punishment is not 
doing nothing at all; it is replacing punishment 
with treatment. In certain cases that treatment 
will necessarily be extensive, and it may involve 
the separation of the offender from his community 
for a period much longer than the statutory 6- 
month or 30-day sentence. It may also involve 
rather closely restricted supervision, approximating 
that of the average prison though under quite 
different conditions. Society is certainly protected 
from the criminal who is being treated under these 
conditions. If the treatment is successful, society 
is also protected from him when he leaves the 
restricted environment; but misunderstanding in 
this connection persists, largely because people re- 


a. he writer’s experience has been largely in the field of foster- 
of adolescent delinquents. Certain cases obviously de- 
of th oe treatment, and suggestion was made for commitment 
judg . Ne ender to the agency “during minority.” In too many cases, the 
| renal imself protested, “But this boy has only committed a series of 

mies, and you want to punish him by a sentence of seven years!” 
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fuse to distinguish between punishment and treat- 
ment. ® 


The Limitations of Early Conditioning 


A third line of inquiry: At what point does 
freedom of the will become operative in the de- 
velopment of the individual from childhood to 
maturity? The usual doctrine is that there is some 
age, often designated as “years of discretion,” be- 
yond which the child is responsible but before 
which he is not. The writer knows of no serious 
person who suggests that an infant of six months 
is “responsible.”” Our juvenile laws usually define 
a delinquent as a child between seven years of 
age as a minimum and some maximum which varies 
from State to State. If the courts have contact 
with an “offender” below the age of seven, he is 
usually charged as a “‘neglected child” rather than 
as delinquent, no matter what his offenses may 
be. Even though the child may not become re- 
sponsible until the age of seven (or any other 
chosen age), nonetheless his intimate groups—his 
family and neighborhood groups—certainly have 
been influencing him long before that age. Admit- 
tedly there is some doubt as to which (if any) 
school of psychology has given the correct weight 
to early influences in “conditioning’”’ the child; 
but do we not all know that, in general and even 
if we do not fully understand the mechanisms of 
the situation, early influences are very strong in 
the formation of behavior patterns which affect the 
future course of an individual’s life? Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton somewhere pokes fun at sociologists for 
“discovering at last what our grandmothers knew 
anyway, and that is, that it is important how you 
bring up a child.’ We are inclined to agree with 
him that some of the profound discussions of early 
childhood conditioning are funny—not because 
they are not true, but because they are an elabora- 
tion of the obvious. However, neither Mr. Chester- 
ton nor we are justified in laughing. We overlook 
the fact that psychologists are not trying to prove 
the fact of conditioning (usually) but to discover 
accurately the mechanisms of conditioning. If they 
are obvious, what is their relation to freedom of 
the will? Do they not limit the actual exercise of 
that freedom? We are once again forced to the 
conclusion that, even granting the existence of 
freedom, environmental circumstances very severe- 
ly affect the actual ability of the individual to 
choose wisely. 


Conclusions 
We have, then, three types of offenders in 
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whose cases the existence of freedom of the will 
does not mean that our policy of treatment must 
be revised, except in so far as we can improve on 
the methods now common. Those three types are: 
(1) cases in which freedom is limited by the area 
of knowledge within which choice may be made; 
(2) cases in which freedom is limited by certain 
aspects of the offender’s personality; and (3) 
cases in which freedom is limited by conditioning 
factors operative before that stage of maturity is 
reached at which the individual is responsible. 
There is no evidence that all offenders may be in- 
cluded under one or another of these three classes. 
Experience does indicate, however, that many can 
be. Nor is the existence of these three classes of 
offenders evidence for determinism, at least in the 
old fashioned sense of that term. It is evidence for 
the apparent fact that the human personality is 
a true product of several factors, notably, the con- 
genital equipment of the individual, the first per- 
sonality stages that result from the interaction of 
that equipment and the early environment, and 
succeeding personality stages which result from 
continued interaction between a developing per- 
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sonality and a changing environment. The intro- 
duction of new environmental factors will change 
the personality, if those new factors become really 
and in actuality interactive with the personality, 
Treatment is essentially (1) the introduction of 
new factors into the environment; and (2) the 
discovery of some method of making those new 
factors significant to the person under treatment 
so that they shall become actually interactive 
with his personality. In the writer’s opinion, this 
is the reverse of determinism. 

This brief paper has certainly proved nothing, 
nor was it intended to prove anything. It was 
intended to point out certain lines of inquiry along 
which further investigation would be profitable and 
indicate strongly that both those who admit 
freedom of the will and those who deny it can 
agree on the validity of contemporary treatment 
measures in criminology. If they can announce 
their agreement, they can go far toward offsetting 
the efforts of those persons who, either through 
ignorance or through a semipathological effort to 
escape responsibility, would return to the dark 
ages of criminology. 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern pro- 
cedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Holtzoff 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be selected 
on the basis of their general interest to readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


(1) Assume the following facts: A probationer in Dis- 
trict A is permitted to move to District B; the Selective 
Service Board in District A with which the probationer 
has registered sends him an induction notice; the proba- 
tioner does not receive the induction notice, owing to the 
fact that he failed to notify the Board of his removal; the 
Board reports the probationer as a delinquent; the proba- 
tion officer in District B is notified of the delinquency by 
the probation officer in District A; the probation officer in 
District B thereupon requests the local police to arrest the 
probationer; the police arrest the probationer and lodge 
him in a local county jail; the probationer explains that he 
had moved without notifying his Board of his correct ad- 
dress and had not received notice of induction; and upon 
this explanation and an expression on the part of the pro- 
bationer of willingness to perform his duty under the 
Selective Service Act, the probation officer in District B 
directs the probationer’s release from jail and takes him 


home. Was proper action taken by the probation officer in 
District B? 


As it does not appear that the case had been formally 
transferred from the probation officer for District A 
to the probation officer for District B, the latter probation 
officer had no jurisdiction over the probationer. Conse- 
quently, he had no authority either to arrest the proba- 


tioner or to ask the police to hold him as a probation 
violator. As it appeared, however, that the probationer 
had in fact violated the Selective Training and Service 
Act, the probation officer, either in District A or m 
District B, as soon as the case had come to his attention, 
should have notified the nearest office of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, since such violations are within 
the investigative jurisdiction of the Bureau. Moreover, 
the probation officer had no authority to release an ar- 
rested person from jail, since the person was charged 
with a violation of an Act of Congress. Whenever @ 
pocbationsr is charged with a criminal offense, the 

w-enforcement agency having investigative jurisdiction 
over the offense and the United States attorney must 
be notified, in order that they may perform their duties 
in the matter. The decision whether a prosecution should 
be instituted may be made only by the United States 
attorney. The probation officer may not himself dispose 
of the case. The situation is entirely different if the 
probation violation does not amount to a criminal offense. 
In the latter event the probation officer has complete 
jurisdiction and may dispose of the matter. The author- 
ity of probation officers extends only to violations of 
probation as such, but does not comprise the question 
whether a prosecution should be instituted for a crime 
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ich constituted the violation of penaiien. if such 
a violation amounted to a criminal offense. 


ume the following facts: A defendant placed 
on © ae in District A moves, with the permission 
of the court and probation officer, to District _B, which 
js located in a distant State. While in District B, he 
commits a violation of probation; he executes a document 
or waiver admitting the violation of probation and agree- 
ing that the court in District A might revoke probation, 
impose sentence, and issue a commitment in his absence. 
Is such a document or waiver valid, and does it authorize 
the court in District A to sentence the probationer to 
imprisonment without requiring the probationer to _be 
returned to the court for a formal hearing and revocation 
of probation? 


ion 2 of the Probation Act (U.S.C., title 18, 
see 125), which relates to revocation of probation, 
provides that whenever a probationer is arrested for 
a violation of the conditions of probation, he shall forth- 
with be taken before the court.” It is further provided 
that thereupon the court may revoke the probation or 
the suspension of sentence and may impose any sentence 
which might originally have been imposed. The Supreme 
Court has held that in the light of this statute, probation 
may not be revoked without a hearing before the same 
court as that which granted the probation. Escoe v. 
Zerbst, 295 U.S. 490. The opinion of the court in the Escoe 
case emphatically states that there is a mandatory duty 
to accord a hearing to the probationer before revocation 
of probation. The courts have not passed on the question 
whether the probationer may waive his right to such a 
hearing. Ordinarily a defendant may waive any privi- 
lege accorded to him by the Constitution or statutes. 
For instance, a defendant in a criminal case may waive 
a preliminary hearing before a magistrate; he may waive 
the right of counsel; he may waive the right to trial 
by jury; he may waive the privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation, as well as many other safeguards. On this general 
principle it would seem that a probationer charged with 
a violation of probation may waive his right to a hear- 
ing, and consent to a revocation of probation and to the 
making of a commitment in his absence. It is conceivable 
that in some cases this course may be advantageous 
to the probationer, as it may avoid a burdensome journey 
in custody to a distant point and then back again to 
a penal institution. On the other hand, there are 
expressions in the Escoe case which may perhaps be 
construed as meaning that there is a mandatory duty 
to bring the probationer before the court for a hearing, 
and that since the duty is imposed on the officer and 
is more than a privilege of the probationer, the latter 
may not waive the hearing. In the absence of a judicial 
determination of the question, it is not practicable to 
express a categorical opinion in the matter. It is sug- 
gested that the safe course under the circumstances 
would be to bring the probationer before the court in 
every case and accord a hearing to him in order that 
any controversy may be avoided. 


(3) Assume that the court imposes a sentence of 
imprisonment and a fine and that the execution of the 
sentence of imprisonment is suspended and the defendant 
is placed on probation, one of the conditions of probation 
being that the defendant pay the fine within a specified 
time: (a) Is probation supervision to be held in abeyance 
pending a decision of the higher court? (b) May the 
defendant elect to undergo probation supervision while 
awaiting the decision of the higher court? (c) If he may 
and so elects, may he agree to probation supervision but 
refuse to pay the fine within the time ordered? 

The subject of stays of execution of sentence pending 
appeal is governed by Rule V of the Criminal Appeals 
Rules. This Rule reads as follows: 

Rule V. SUPERSEDEAS. 
An appeal from a judgment of conviction stays 


€ execution of the judgment, unless the defendant 
Pending his appeal shall elect to enter upon the 
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service of his sentence. The trial court or the circuit 
court of appeals may stay the execution of any 
sentence to pay a fine or fine and costs upon such 
terms as it may deem proper. It may require the 
defendant pending the appeal to pay to the clerk 
in escrow the whole or any part of such fine and 
costs, to submit to an examination as to his assets, 
or to give a supersedeas bond, and it may likewise 
make any appropriate order to restrain the defendant 


from dissipating his assets and thereby preventing 
the collection of such fine. 


It will be observed that the Rule is silent with respect 
to any stay of probation supervision. There appear to 
be no judicial decisions on this point. In the absence of 
decisions and until the point should be passed upon by 
the courts it would seem that, since there is no pro- 
vision on the subject, probation supervision is stayed 
and held in abeyance pending a decision of the appellate 
court. Consequently (a) is answered in the affirmative. 

In answer to (b), I would say that in the absence of 
judicial decisions on this point, it is doubtful whether 
such an election may be made. It should be remembered 
that until recently a sentence of probation was not 
appealable at all. 

In answer to (c), the defendant may not refuse to 
pay the fine unless he obtains a stay of the provision 
of the sentence imposing the fine, in accordance with 
the terms of Rule V quoted above. 


(4) Assume that the defendant was sentenced in 
a Federal court to a term of imprisonment for a violation 
of the National Motor Vehicle Theft Act; that subse- 
quently he was released on parole, and while on parole 
he was threatened with criminal prosecution in a State 
court for larceny of the same vehicle as that involved 
in the National Motor Vehicle Theft Act violation. May 
the State court try him for this offense? 


The offense under the National Motor Vehicle Theft 
Act is transportation of a stolen motor vehicle in inter- 
state commerce, knowing the vehicle to have been stolen. 
Legally the crime is entirely distinct from the offense 
of stealing the automobile. Consequently the conviction 
in the Federal court under the National Motor Vehicle 
Theft Act would not preclude the State court from con- 
victing the defendant on a charge of larceny of the 
motor vehicle. It would seem, however, that the real 
question does not arise out of the contention that the 
two offenses involved the same stolen car and, therefore, 
might seem casually to constitute one crime, but is 
whether a person who is under parole supervision pur- 
suant to a judgment of conviction of a Federal court 
is subject to arrest at the hands of State authorities. 

A person on parole under a judgment of conviction 
rendered in a Federal court is in the constructive custody 
of Federal authorities. Nevertheless, this theoretical 
concept must not be carried too far. It would be intoler- 
able that a person charged with the commission of a 
crime should be walking the streets by reason of alleged 
immunity from arrest or prosecution due to the fact 
that he is on parole from a Federal institution. No such 
immunity can be recognized, for to do so would be con- 
trary to the best interests of law enforcement and might 
bring discredit on the parole system. 


RECENT DECISION 


United States v. Lindh (C. C. A. 3—March 14, 1944), 
not yet reported: The trial court may alter or suspend 
the terms of probation even during the pendency of the 
appeal from the judgment. “While the District Court is 
without jurisdiction during the pendency of the appeal 
to modify that judgment it retained and still does retain, 
despite the pendency of the appeal, the power to modify 
or suspend or otherwise deal with the terms of the peti- 


tioner’s probation. Probation is separate and distinct 
from sentence.” 
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“Some Comments on the Proposed Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure,” by Wendell Berge (November- 
December, 1943). The timeliness of an over-all recon- 
sideration of procedure and the necessity for adoption 
of a set of uniform rules forms the basis on which the 
Assistant Attorney General discusses the proposed Fed- 
eral rules of criminal procedure. The need for a definite 
set of rules is based on the fact that procedural practice 
is in conflict in various districts and circuits and that 
existing legislation is fragmentary. The proposed rules 
are discussed from the standpoint of three basic objec- 
tives: (1) the development of more scientific processes 
for the objective ascertainment of facts; (2) functional 
improvement in procedures designed to reduce waste 
effort, delay, and expense in the administration of crim- 
inal laws; and (3) improvement in the administration 
of criminal law as an instrumentality for protecting 
the dignity and importance of the individual in our dem- 
ocratic system of government. About 16 of the out- 
standing proposed rules are discussed in detail. Among 
them is Rule 34, which provides for the increased use 
of presentence investigations in all cases where the 
court does not affirmatively order otherwise. The article 
concludes with a discussion of the rule concerned with 
questioning of defendants during a period of detention. 
Because of the possibility of controversy arising from 
the admissibility of evidence, Mr. Berge suggests further 
study of this rule. 

“Correctional Institutions in the Post-War Era,” by 
Edward R. Cass (November-December, 1943). The contri- 
butions of correctional institutions during the past two 
years to the furtherance of the war effort are ably dis- 
cussed and clearly established. In order to hold these 
gains, achieve still greater goals, and point the way 
for a postwar program, the author suggests comprehen- 
sive improvements in conformity with modern penologi- 
cal philosophy. Suggestions are set forth on every phase 
of a correctional institution: the physical properties; 
the personnel and the institutional functions; the need 
for intensification and expansion within the institution 
of such factors as industrial, educational, and agricultural 
programs; and closer integration of religious influences. 
Penology has made progress toward the goal of individ- 
ual rehabilitation and restoration of the individual’s 
responsibility to self and community. This reservoir 
of pene will, the author concludes, which will be built 
up by inmates and institutions during war days, will be 
drawn upon heavily in the postwar years. 

“Calcium (Soluble) for ‘Fractiousness,’” by Harold 
S. Hulbert (November-December, 1943). In a brief but 
pointed article, a consulting psychiatrist describes an 
experiment conducted on courts-martial prisoners sent 
to serve terms of less than one year in an unnamed prison 
camp. The experiment concerned itself with those pris- 
oners who became fractious “and blew their tops.” Care- 
fully prescribed doses of calcium gluconate tablets curbed 
unmanageable inmates, and thereby seemed to solve 
this institutional problem. In concluding the author sug- 
gests that blood chemistry tests of fractious prisoners 
in penal institutions, before and after gluconate medica- 
tion, and the comparison of such data with conduct 
reports would merit further exploration. 

“The Integration of Restitution in the Probation 
Services,” by Irving E. Cohen (January-February, 1944). 
This is an intelligent and historically developed discus- 
sion on the value of restitution as an element of pro- 
bation with several case histories included to show the 
therapeutic value of restitution in the treatment of an 
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offender. The author contends that restitution imposes 
a form of mea culpa on the offender without the degra- 
dation and hurt that often embitters a man against 
society. There is in the probationer a concurrent impo- 
sition of self-discipline which is more valuable than an 
imposed discipline and which carries over to his other 
responsibilities under supervision. The self-discipline 
required to meet regular payments of restitution may 
result in better budgetary practice for the probationer 
and later bring benefits to his family when economic 
pressures are reduced. The author asserts that restitu- 
tion offers the sceptical public, in the form of financial re- 
covery, concrete evidence of the value of probation. In 
conclusion the author proposes that the concept of resti- 
tution be extended to the field of parole, particularly 
where large sums of money are involved in the offense, so 
that offenders may not benefit from ill-gotten gains after 
release from the institution. 

“Some Criminologic Implications of the Returning 
Soldier,” by Perry V. Wagley (January-February, 1944), 
The problems which will be presented to those engaged 
in the prevention of delinquency and crime by the mal- 
adjusted returning soldier are briefly surveyed. Fore- 
most among the criminological problems will be economic 
and emotional insecurity. The remedy proposed is ade- 
quate employment and social acceptance by those from 
whom the soldier was separated. Failure to resoive the 
newly acquired social values, habits, attitudes, and 
interests of the returned soldier with those of the home 
and community, will result in antisocial behavior. The 
author envisions disrupted family relationships and pos- 
sibly serious violations of the law as a result of unsatis- 
factory marriages, separation of soldiers from their 
wives, and extramarital relationships during the period 
of separation. He concludes with the thought that the 
psychology of war must be converted to the psychology 
of peace. 

“Crime in New York City as Affected by the War,” 
by Harry Willbach (March-April, 1944). Discussing the 
impact of war on the fundamental social, economic, 
and emotional standards of a large number of communi- 
ties, the author points out that “the backbone of our 
nation is still composed of the far larger number of com- 
munities which have not seen such a metamorphosis,” 
among which is New York City. 

The effect of war on crime in this metropolis is ex- 
amined on the basis of age categories of offenders. 
Reports from the Children’s Court indicate that juvenile 
delinquency is on an alarming upgrade, for 1943 showed 
a 50 per cent increase over 1941. Adult offenders in 
this study are divided into three groups consisting of 
youths, those of draft age, and older persons. The Police 
Department’s 1940 and 1942 arrest records of offenses 
against the person, robbery, burglary, and larceny are 
considered. In the first group, those over 16 and under 
21, arrests for crimes of violence in 1942 exceeded those 
in 1940 by approximately 16 per cent, while larceny 
and burglary decreased by 21 per cent; the second group, 
21 to 30, reflected a decrease of 31.5 per cent; and the 
older group, 31 and over, increased by 11 per cent. In 
conclusion the author points out that the decrease 
actual numbers of arrests for these specific crimes, 
during the second year of the war, was largely restricted 
to those 30 years of age or under, and attributes this 
to the fact that the majority of this group are now 
in the armed forces. The increase in crimes of violence, 
the author states, must be watched carefully and methods 
found to halt it. The suggestion is made that an appeal 
be directed to the spirit of patriotism by emphasizing 
that the commission of every crime hinders the war effort. 

“A Study of Adolescent Felony Offenders,” by Herman 
R. Weiss and Robert Sampliner (March-April, 1944). 
This article, a collaboration by a psychologist and 4 
psychiatrist, presents the results of a survey of - 
delinquents, first offenders between the ages of 16 an 
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21, who were arrested on felony charges and examined 
at the Psychiatric Clinic of the Court of General Sessions 
of New York City during the period from October 1, 1940, 
to March 31, 1941. ; 

Some 12 factors relating to this group were studied 
and findings were tabulated. Among the more significant 
of these, it was established that the greatest incidence 
of crime was in the 18- to 19-year level; burglary, grand 
larceny, and near 4 appeared to be the predominant 

s of offenses; the percentage of Negro adolescents 
was greater than the proportion of their numbers to 
the entire population. No unusual facts were brought out 
regarding intelligence and personality ratings. Voca- 
tional guidance and placement, and habit training for 
correction of specific vices, as well as psychiatric and 
psychological follow-up and continued education, were 
found to be the treatment needs required for the great- 
est percentage of the group studied. 

The results of the study lead to the conclusion that 
there is “need for increased social services for individual 
treatment as well as for closer coordination of existing 
community resources.” 


PROBATION 
Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Probation and Parole are News,” by Leopold Lipp- 
man (February, 1944). Education through a broad public 
relations program to promote general understanding of 
parole and probation matters is essential to success. 
Four themes suggested for publicity appeals are: the 

roven value of probation, probationers as ordinary 

ion beings, techniques used by the profession, and 
the responsibility of the public to support the work and 
cooperate in making it effective. This is an excellent study 
of methods of telling the story to the press, radio, and 
professional groups. 


“Probation on Roaring Creek,” by William C. Nau 
(February, 1944). The mountain moonshiner resents 
interference of “probition” officers in his honorable busi- 
ness. Schooled in liquor-making and distrust of officials, 
given an ideal place for illegal distilling, supported by 
community mores and family attitudes of acceptance of 
his conduct, the moonshining probationer offers a diffi- 
cult problem and challenge in supervision. 


“A Psychiatrist Looks at the Zoot Suit,” by Ralph S. 
Banay, M.D. (February, 1944). The bizarre attire of 
exaggeration and distortion may be a subconscious mani- 
festation of extreme youth. Zoot suiters are of several 
types: those in revolt, imitative youth, aimless boys 
replacing broken homes with some symbolic fraternity. 
Deep psychological elements are present, for “in general 
the zoot suiter is a youth of confused sexuality, poorly 
Integrated with a feeling of rejection by the older groups 
whose lives he cannot understand or share.” His garb 
may be evidence of adolescent neurosis, arising out of 
a feeling of subconscious inadequacy, and may be re- 
garded as “an index of emotional immaturity and sexual 
maladjustment rather than of a social revolution or an 
organized youth movement.” 

“Detention as a Helping Experience,” by Ray N. Studt 
(April, 1944). The author shows how the Denver, Colo., 
detention home, using professional skills and supervision 
techniques, has proved the effectiveness of certain prac- 
tices which make the child feel at home and regarded 
as a nondelinquent. Work, group projects, eating with 
the staff, and the game hour teach ideals of responsibility 
and sportsmanship, develop individual traits, encourage 
conformity, and give opportunity to work out aggressive 
and hostile habits without corporal punishment. 

} Delinquency Prevention After the War,” by William 
‘4. Harper (April, 1944). Postwar reduction of delinquency 
emands constructive planning, with total community 
prucipation and support and intelligent integration of 
1 agencies concerned with children. We may expect 
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problems to result from hasty marriages, and the return 
of wounded, diseased, and disillusioned service men with 
their need for work and education and social adjustment. 
It will be necessary for the teacher, pastor, doctor, parent, 
policeman, bartender, businessman, and labor representa- 
tive to plan for youth an effective program of delinquency 
prevention, or “we may see again what followed our 
last war when the juvenile delinquents of 1916 became 
the racketeers of the 1920’s.” 


“Digging at the Roots of Prostitution,” by Edwin J. 
Lukas (April, 1944). Lack of education, occupational 
skills, stability, judgment, and intelligence among under- 
privileged girls contribute to their entering prostitution. 
According to several studies of prostitutes confined in 
representative institutions, there was high incidence of 
recidivism and venereal disease; and a preponderate num- 
ber of the women exhibited problems of mental deficiency 
or disorder. The author warns, however, that these sta- 
tistics are concerned only with prostitutes who are 
committed and do not pretend to reflect comparable 
conditions in the world outside. To meet the need of the 
individual offender, third-party criminality associated 
with prostitution must be legally prevented; schools, 
hostels, farms, and training centers, with adequate thera- 
peutic facilities and enlightened programs of rehabili- 
tation, must attack the problem from its social, economic, 
and psychological aspects. In a scientific approach to 
remove the “roots of prostitution,” disposition would 
be based on the susceptibility of each offender to special- 
ized treatment and the use of techniques, “rehabilitative 
in character and emphasis, reformative in concept and 
purpose, less devoted to the primitive philosophy of 
punishment.” This is a timely, intelligent, sense-making 
study that loses its best values when summarized, and 
—— be read by every probation officer and social 
worker. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 


ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 
Reviewed by JAMES V. Lowry, M.D. 


“The Defective Delinquent,” by Louis A. Lurie, M.D., 
Sol Levy, M.D., and Florence M. Rosenthal (January, 
1944). The authors studied 50 problem children who were 
found to be defective delinquents and compared them 
with 25 nondefective delinquents and 25 nondelinquent 
defectives. Poor mental heredity and vicious home in- 
fluence were the two important factors in shaping the 
personality of these patients. The authors conclude that 
the defective delinquent is suspicious, phlegmatic, de- 
pressed, egocentric, and selfish; has a violent temper; 
is obstinate, emotionally unstable and immature; and 
is unable to adjust no matter where he is placed. He is 
undisciplined, underhanded, untruthful, and resentful 
of authority, and paranoiac in his attitude toward so- 
ciety and the family, although he exhibits a blind loy- 
alty to the family. Enough insight is present in these 
individuals so that they have fears for the future both 
as to health and security. Arrested development in the 
emotional, sexual, and intellectual spheres preclude 
normal social maturation in these individuals. The prog- 
nosis is uniformly poor and the authors believe that at 
present commitment for life to a custodial institution is 
the only solution from the standpoint of society. 

“Psychopathic Behavior,” by Arthur N. Foxe, M.D. 
(April, 1944). The author’s concept of psychopathic be- 
havior is “behaving (only partly conscious) or being in 
a position far beyond real talent, ability, or accomplish- 
ment.” A normal core of infantile behavior is present 
in the psychopath. He is interested in preserving per- 
sonal position and prestige with no consideration of 
real ethics, and his behavior is nourished by human 
gullibility. The author feels that psychopathic behavior 
may have its origin in certain family situations: parents’ 
bestowing unwarranted praise on children; making life 
too easy for them, overdriving, or placing them in the 
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custody of others; or maintaining a false front and 
thereby conditioning children to similar behavior. Dr. 
Foxe believes that active “criminotics” are chiefly 
oung people and recommends that psychopaths should 
; concentrated in separate institutions. The author 
feels that psychopathic personality shows features here 
and there of average behavior, and therefore is of the 
opinion that therapy can be of value to these individuals. 


“The Correctional Institution in the Etiology of 
Chronic Homosexuality,” by Marshall C. Greco and James 
C. Wright (April, 1944). On the basis of their study 
of 10 “chronic homosexuals” in a correctional institution 
the authors arrive at conclusions on the problem of 
“chronic homosexuality” in general. Although difference 
in the rate or mode of development exists, the original 
causes and final outcome of latent homosexuality are 
identical. The roots all trace back to the type of experi- 
ence that the authors consider predisposing—the oc- 
currence of a conditioning experience prior to institu- 
tionalization. This conditioning experience is contact by 
a child, whose security is threatened either g Keon of 
parental interest and affection, or by lack of friendship 
or social recognition from acquaintainces, with some 
individual who will exploit him for sexual gratification. 
The authors claim that “prevention of homosexuality 
in all cases would mean an elimination of the condi- 
tioning experience which we believe to be causal.” Insti- 
tutional circumstances were regarded as precipitating 
rather than predisposing factors. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 


OF SOCIOLOGY 
Reviewed by Cuas. H. Z. Pu. D. 


“Marital Separations,” by William Fielding Ogburn 
(January, 1944). The United States Bureau of the Census 
published information on the number of families in 1940 
in which either husband or wife were not living at home 
for reasons other than divorce or death. About one in 
twenty families was so affected. The characteristics of 
the separated families were somewhat similar to those 
of the divorced families as to absence of children, occupa- 
tion, employment of wives, nativity, and urban residence. 
Separations were more numerous among the nonwhite, 
in cities, among childless couples, and in service occupa- 
tions. They were higher than average among low-income 
groups of the laboring class. 


“Predicting Adjustment in Marriage from Adjust- 
ment in Engagement,” by Ernest W. Burgess and Paul 
Wallin (January, 1944). The possibility of predicting 
marital adjustment from background and personality 
has in this article the 
authors suggest the feasibility of using an engagement- 
adjustment scale to predict marriage success. The 
reliability of the engagement tests was checked by 
giving the parties concerned a marital-adjustment test 
three years after marriage, and it was found that those 
who make poor adjustments during the engagement 
period are likely to make inadequate marital adjust- 
ments. Combining the engagement-adjustment score with 
the background and the personality scores should im- 
prove the efficiency of predicting, before marriage, the 
marital adjustment of engaged couples. 

“Single or Triple Melting-Pot? Intermarriage Trends 
in New Haven, 1870-1940,” by Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy 
(January, 1944). This interesting article shows that, in 
New Haven, assimilation through intermarriages is 
occurring along religious rather than national lines. 
Catholicism, Protestantism, and Judaism are the three 
fundamental bulwarks. Catholics usually marry Catholics, 
Jews wed Jews, and Protestants prefer non-Catholic 
Gentiles. Thus the different nationalities are merged 
somewhat indiscriminately within these three religious 
compartments. British-American, German, and Scandi- 
navian Protestants intermarry; Irish, Italian, and Polish 
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Catholics form a separate marrying group; and the Jews 
remain almost endogamous. The future American society, 
therefore, will be characterized by a triple religious 
cleavage rather than by multilinear nationality grou 
ings which will disappear. In mixed marriages the 
strength of the differing religious groups can be gauged 
by the type of marriage ceremony. In New Haven, when 
contemplating mixed marriage, Catholic spouses are the 
most successful in securing marriage rites in their faith; 
the Protestants are considerably less insistent; and the 
Jews, the least. 

The March 1944 issue of the Journal is devoted en- 
tirely to a consideration of postwar problems and 
peace. While it is a very interesting and stimulating 
number, the articles are not specifically related to the 
field of delinquency and crime. 


JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
Reviewed by M. J. Pescor, M.D. 


“The Electroencephalograph and Therapy of Crim- 
inal Psychopaths,” by Daniel Silverman, M.D. (January, 
1944). The author reports the application of various 
therapeutic measures to a group of incarcerated psycho- 
paths. It was found that sodium dilantin, a drug used in 
the treatment of epilepsy, favorably influenced both the 
behavior and the brain-wave pattern of psychopaths. 
A cautious suggestion is made that psychopathic per- 
sonality bears a close relationship to epilepsy and that 
the management of the former should include a trial 
on sodium dilantin combined with psychotherapy. 


“Homosexuality,” by Eugene W. Green, M.D., and 
J. G. Johnson, M.D. (January, 1944). This article is a 
review of homosexuality with special reference to historic 
features, classification, structural development, the in- 
fluence of environment, culture, and hormones, dynamics, 
and therapy together with several case histories illus- 
trating varying types of homosexuals. It is a compact 
review but does not contain the authors’ own stand in 
regard to the subject matter. 


“The Dynamic Connection Between Personality and 
Crime and the Detection of the Potential Criminal Ilus- 
trated By Different Types of Murder,” by David Abra- 
hamsen, M.D. (January, 1944). The author contends that 
there is the same relationship between a man and 
crime as there is between a tree and its fruit. He doubts 
whether an individual commits a crime without experi- 
encing some kind of inner conflict based on development 
of hate in childhood which finds pathological expression 
in feelings of anxiety or guilt, or in a self-punishi 
mechanism, When a man kills it is safe to say he kill 
his victim long before the actual homicide occurred. 
By uncovering the unconscious many of the motives for 
antisocial behavior may be exposed. The author concludes 
by urging greater use of psychiatric clinics for the ex- 
amination of mentally and socially maladjusted indi- 
viduals in an effort to detect and prevent potent 
crimes. It sounds simple, but if psychotherapy fails, 
which it frequently does, then what? A man cannot 
be sent to jail for being a potential criminal. 

“The Prisoner’s Personality Scale, A Method of 
Penal Research,” by Hulsey Cason, Ph.D. (January, 1944). 
This is a standardized scale containing 317 items which 
can be quantitatively scored on the basis of the likes 
and dislikes of prisoners. The author hopes that this 
eoyeenier scale may be useful in the study of atti- 
tudes, behavior prediction, and parole prediction of 
antisocial individuals. 

“The Function of the Mental Hygiene Clinic During 
the War with Special Reference to Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” by Maj. Eugene Davidoff, M.C., and Elinor 
S. Noetzel (January, 1944). This article emphasizes 
the need for expanding the activities of mental hygiene 
clinics during war despite the difficulty of obtaining 
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trained personnel. The clinic can function as a general 
morale builder for the community; serve as a clearing 
house for information and advice with respect to pre- 
vention of the deleterious effects which war may have 
on the eareey of children; assist or properly allocate 
those who have been subjected to unhealthy or harrowing 
experiences during and after emergency situations; 
and finally prepare for the postwar era by the con- 
tinued efforts to rehabilitate both children and adults 
affected by the war, paying particular attention to 
forestalling the spirit of gangsterism which led to such 
widespread lawlessness after the last war. 

“Psychology for Parents,” by Albert J. Levine 
(January, 1944). The author laments the fact that an 
army of amateurs and pseudo educators have prac- 
tically taken over the field of parental education. His 
remedy is to requisition major contributions to child 
nurture from all psychological and sociological schools 
of thought and present the material thus gathered in 
nontechnical language for the use of parents. He also 
briefly discusses some of the approaches in child training. 


THE PRISON WORLD 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


“So You Can’t Do Anything About Prostitution?” 
by Marie Duffin (March-April, 1944). The argument has 
long been prevalent that nothing can be done about 
prostitution except to treat prostitutes for venereal 
infection and segregate known cases during the conta- 
gious period. Generally speaking, nothing actually has 
been done except to impose jail sentences and fines, and 
require treatment for venereal diseases. The writer 
advocates more individual study—the weeding out of 
“experimenters” and their referral to capable, recognized 
agencies; and, for more experienced violators, a program 
of rehabilitation in prison followed by parole. Such a 
program can never eradicate prostitution; but by treating 
prostitution as serious adverse behavior and similar 
to other violations of criminal law, some headway may 
be made against pimps, procurers, and other commercial 
third parties. Some of the victims could also be restrained 
and redirected by such a program and thus more pro- 
tection be given the community. Such a program would 
Tequire trained interviewers, adequate probation depart- 
ments, and appropriate institutions—including rapid- 
treatment centers for women. 

“Aims of Classification,” by Miriam Van Waters, 
Ph.D. (March-April, 1944). By classification the special- 
ists in all penal institutions are able to recognize indi- 
vidual differences and understand needs, skills, aptitudes, 
disabilities, shortages, trends, etc., of each offender. In 
Prison, there are no “hopeless” cases. By interviewing, 
counseling, testing, training, and studying, there is 
always hope for the proper solution. Classification is 
a tool for understanding and its chief aim “is to achieve 
a continuing process in the study of the delinquent for 
the purpose of rehabilitation.” 

“Medical and Psychiatric Services for Women Offend- 
ied by Augusta F. Bronner, Ph.D. (March-April, 1944). 
t is a well-recognized fact now that very often abnormal 
or unconventional behavior, particularly of adolescents, 
18 caused by some impairment of physical health. Some 
of the classified handicaps are venereal diseases, teeth 
or tonsil infections, glandular unbalance, sensory impair- 
ment, organic disease, neurological disorders, and common 
structural defects. Many of these handicaps can be 
ane by careful diagnosis and proper medication. The 

. nhquent must be taught to make the most of all 
pom assets and overcome or correct some of her lacks. 
where no organic defects are found, many 
es the psychiatrist is able to determine what part 
ad fmotions play in conduct. Occasionally psychotics 
ound but the most valuable service rendered is to 


so-called neurotics, “those whose difficulties are largely 
due to maladjustments that have their roots in distorted 
personal relationships that express themselves in non- 
conforming behavior we designate as delinquency 
or crime.” 

“Problems of Administration,” by Helen Hironimus 
(March-April, 1944). Priorities and ration points seri- 
ously affect the operation of penal institutions. During 
wartime shortage of manpower, particularly of mechanics 
to maintain the plants, perhaps hurts women’s insti- 
tutions more than those for men. It is very difficult to 
replace trained workers in any of the positions. Diffi- 
culty in procuring food supplies and essential equipment 
and loss of personnel give penal administrators consid- 
erable cause for worry and their ingenuity is often 
taxed. More frequent staff conferences, better coopera- 
tion between departments, streamlining training pro- 
grams, and working overtime are necessary to operate 
an institution successfully during wartime. But the writer 
cautions against abandoning training of the inmates, 
for they need it now more than ever. In spite of all 
these problems, it can be noted that production schedules 
are being maintained and prisoners are doing more than 
their share in the war effort in the way of War Bond 
purchases, Red Cross work, ete. 


THE FAMILY 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Recruiting for Social Work,” by Thelma Dorroh 
(February, 1944). Enlistments in graduate social-work 
schools have been declining steadily since 1934; and 
unless an adequate supply of competently trained per- 
sonnel can be quickly obtained, social-welfare programs 
will suffer. The profession of social work must put its 
best foot forward to sell itself to potential students by 
means of attractive recruiting programs, as has been 
done by other groups such as Waves, Wacs, and the 
nursing profession. 

The author laments the handicaps of the profession- 
ally trained social workers in conducting popular re- 
cruiting programs. They have had no experience in sales- 
manship or in advertising. They must discard much of 
their “present self-consciousness about the ways and 
means of recruiting in a professional and dignified man- 
ner.” She contends, however, that in a personnel recruit- 
ing program popular enough to compete with other 
groups and professions, only the practitioner in social 
work is sufficiently orientated in the social-work pro- 
fession to enable her to be an effective recruiting agent. 
In her plan for selecting social workers to participate 
in a recruiting program, Miss Dorroh suggests that 
the older workers stay behind their desks and let the 
“youngest and most attractive workers” do the job 
of selling social work to prospective candidates. Though 
the young recruiting agent may lack experience and 
understanding of the field of social work, this deficiency 
may be more than offset by her enthusiasm and her 
interest in the profession. 

The author supports her theory by giving a descrip- 
tive account of a State-wide recruiting program in 
Minnesota. Though the Minnesota project is not old 
—— to afford a complete report, present indications 
are that it will be quite successful. 

“The Signing Out of Tuberculous Patients,” by Jean 
Berman and Leo H. Berman (April, 1944). From 22 to 
65 per cent of tuberculosis patients prematurely leave 
the hospitals against the advice of their physicians. This 
paper concerns itself with one group of such patients 
which previously indicated a desire to get well, but, for 
various reasons, terminated hospital treatment before 
advised to do so by their doctor. 

Hospitalization is a difficult experience for most 
poem. To the patient who previously has not accustomed 

imself to hobbies such as reading and handicraft, the 
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hospital experience may be one of boredom caused by 
inactivity and dependency. Contributing to the restless- 
ness of the patient may be anxiety over peculiar personal 
problems of wife, husband, son, or daughter, added to 
economic worries. Because of drastic changes in environ- 
ment, patients at times become seriously incompatible 
with each other, so much so that a clash of personalities 
may be a primary cause of the patient’s leaving the 
hospital prematurely. 

By establishing with the patient a friendly relation- 
ship based on good will and confidence, the medical 
social worker frequently can help the patient to meet 
and adjust his numerous perplexing personal and family 
problems. She can also function usefully as a sort of 
liaison worker, not only between the patient and the 
patient’s family and friends, but also between the patient 
and the hospital staff. 

In summarizing the authors declare, “now we have 
come to realize that it is a human being that is the 
subject of all this attention, and the control of the 
disease will come only when the sick person is ready 
to participate in the treatment process.” 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


“The Development of the Federal Probation System,” 
by Miriam Damick Weller (March, 1944). Relying on 
what they believed was a common law power to suspend 
sentence indefinitely, the Federal courts for more than 
60 years granted probation to offenders. The United 
States Supreme Court’s decision in the Killit’s case in 
1916 brought this practice to an end. Between 1909 and 
1925 several attempts to pass a Federal probation law 
met with failure. Overcrowding of Federal prisons, the 
preponderance of first offenders among Federal prisoners 
each year, the economic features of probation, and its 
successful use in some of the States, were factors in 
inducing Congress to pass a probation law in 1925. The 
probation system provided by this law was not very 
effective; the judges did not appreciate the possibilities 
of probation, and the appropriations were very inade- 
quate. Due to delay in preparing and holding civil service 
examinations for probation officers, the first appointment 
was not made until 1927, and only seven had been 
appointed by 1929. The case loads imposed on the few 
officers were so heavy that little could be accomplished, 
and no provision was made for centralized administra- 
tion. By the amended act of 1930 the judges were granted 
power to appoint more than one probation officer per 
district. The civil service requirement was discontinued 
and judges were permitted to choose their probation 
officers subject only to the approval of the Attorney 
General. A director of the probation system was chosen 
and since that time probation service has gradually 
been extended to nearly all Federal courts. 

Indexes by which the author measures the Federal 
Probation Service include: 


(1) Personnel Standards. Personnel standards in the 
Federal system, originally low, have been improved 
through the years. The improvement in educational 
equipment is most noticeable, and in the period from 
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July 1, 1940, to December 31, 1942, 75.3 per cent of 
those appointed had baccalaureate degrees or better, 
More persons appointed recently are able to offer experi- 
ence in the fields of social work or corrections. Of 
those appointed in the 1940-1942 period, 27.6 per cent 
had social-work experience. Standards for qualifications 
of probation officers have been promulgated from time 
to time. The most recent were prepared for the Confer- 
ence of Senior Circuit Judges by a committee appointed 
in October 1940. In each instance these various standards 
provided for an “equivalent” in education, or for “equiv- 
alent training or experience in an allied field.” Since 
the word “equivalent” was not defined, a convenient 
loophole was proffered for the appointment of poorly 
qualified persons. The author suggests that “if competent 
probation officers are desired, it would seem that a civil 
service system, with all its weaknesses, is the only 
solution.” 


(2) Scope of Probation Officers’ Responsibilities. The 
Federal probation officers’ responsibilities, it is pointed 
out, are greatly increased by the clause in the law which 
reads, “. and shall perform such other duties as 
the court may direct” and “. such duties with 
respect to persons on parole as the Attorney General 
shall request.” This means preparole investigations, in- 
vestigatory service for wardens of institutions, and parole 
supervision. The time left the probation officer for his 
original function of probation work is, therefore, sharply 
curtailed. “Obviously, the heavy burden carried by most 
of the probation officers is not in keeping with the spirit 
of the law,” says Mrs. Weller. 


(3) Number of Persons Who do Not Violate the 
Conditions of Their Probation. A low-violation rate does 
not prove the effectiveness of a probation system. A 
study of statistics of State probation systems reveals 
higher violation rates in the better systems. The peak in 
the violation rate in the Federal system in 1940 is attri- 
buted to closer attention to the problems of delinquent 
probationers. 


_ (4) Number and Thoroughness of Presentence Inves- 
tigations. Care in selection of persons to be placed on 
probation depends on adequate presentence investiga- 
tions. There has been an increase in both the quality and 
number of presentence investigations in the Federal 
system, although in 1941 only 60.7 per cent of those 
placed on probation had been so investigated. This is 
far from adequate. The author submits two solutions: 
(1) a mandatory requirement for presentence investi- 
gations for all offenders coming before the court, or that 
no person be placed on probation without a presentence 
investigation; (2) continued education of the bench as 
to the need and value of this service. To make these pos- 
sible, a greater number of carefully chosen probation 
officers, adequate clerical assistance, and _ sufficient 
funds for probation work, are needed 


“Intelligent centralized supervision ... places the 
federal system among the best in the country. However, 
it is far from being a perfect system. . . . The present 
personnel practice under the law is such that the danger 
that incompetent probation officers will be appointed is 
ever present.” The average case load is far greater than 
the accepted standard of 50, and the constantly increas- 
ing demands on the probation officers’ services make 
imperative a considerable enlargement of the Federal 
personnel. 
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Social Control as a Science 


Social Control. By L. L. Bernard. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. 700. $4.50. 


Dr. Bernard has made a substantial contribution 
to the social sciences in this volume. The material is 
well selected and organized; the plan of presentation, 
well developed; and the publishers have provided an 
attractive format. While the book is primarily for students 
of political science, sociology, psychology, and those in- 
terested in law, social work, and public administration, 
it also should be of interest to the general public as it 
deals with important problems of local and national 
concern. 

The material is presented in three parts: Fields 
and Methods of Social Control; Exploitive Social Con- 
trols; and Constructive Social Controls. Part I addresses 
itself to the basic philosophy upon which the entire book 
is based. Indeed the author’s previous works, including 
The Transition to an Objective Standard of Social Con- 
trol, appear to lead up to and support the thesis clearly 
set forth in this book. Briefly stated Dr. Bernard’s thesis 
is that “Social control is one of the specialized disciplines 
of the social sciences,” and that it must be recognized 
as such if it is to be properly developed. 

The point is made that social control which has 
been derived from a number of sciences should now be 
set up aS an independent “subscience” under the general 
aegis of sociology. The author does not claim that social 
control, as he understands it, should now be regarded 
as a general or major social science. He adds slyly that 
such a claim would no doubt arouse a furore within 
the social science groups. He holds, however, that al- 
though social control has borrowed data and techniques 
from disciplines other than sociology, inherently it is 
more closely related to the latter, and that other volumes 
have treated the psychological factors extensively tend- 
ing to ignore the equally important sociological aspects. 

This reader believes that a more fitting title for this 
book would be “The Art of Social Control.” If science 
is organized knowledge derived from observation in 
any given portion of the universe, and if art may be 
interpreted as the adaptation and application of any 
ee of this knowledge to a given situation, there may 
€ some validity in this suggestion. Moreover, the re- 
viewer believes that our attempts to control the destruc- 
tive factors in society and develop the constructive, must 
be based on the widest possible knowledge of human 
aitairs. Thus it would seem appropriate, if social control 
is to become a “subscience,” to make it a part of all 
the social sciences rather than sociology alone. The 
wide range of knowledge and experience drawn upon 
in this volume makes it evident that education, law, and 
religion are as basic as the social sciences in the art 
or science of social control. 

It may well be that this difference of opinion be- 
tween the author and this reader is of little import; 

at Is, it may not be of great moment whether or not 
Social control is a subconcience and if so, “sub” to what. 
The fact remains that this volume presents an exten- 
Sive and concise account of ways in which man has 
fought to control and improve his environment, to con- 
_ those factors which contain the seeds of destruc- 
fom and to release and strengthen those forces and 
actors which experience has shown provide a safe 
and higher level of existence for society. 

art II dwells upon the negative or exnloitive methods 
man has traditionally employed to control society: force, 
Ctment, reprisals, intimidation, graft, corruption, 
it ym censorship, and repression. (Incidentally 
a give many a good citizen a start to discover that 
a "yom and repression are classified along with graft 

corruption as exploitive methods of control.) 


“Constructive Social Controls” described in detail in 
Part III include revolution, nonviolent coercion, regimen- 
tation, supernaturalism, ethical controls, custom and law, 
social reform, and education. The main difficulty in clas- 
sifying these various methods under the categories of 
“Exploitive” and “Constructive” is that almost any plan 
may be either exploitive or constructive depending upon 
the motives, methods, and goals involved. Thus legisla- 
tion may be employed to perpetrate cither a socially 
useful or wholly dangerous program and thus beccme 
either exploitive or constructive. 

In the final chapter on “Social Control by Means of 
Education,” the author dwells upon the hope of demcc- 
racy; that schools, churches, and other institutions may 
by dint of devotion to ideals and hard work gradually 
—_ the framework of a society which is, in fact, 

ree. 

The student exercises at the close of each chapter 
are provocative and stimulating and the illustrations 
used throughout the volume are so drawn from every- 
day life as to constitute one of the major contributions 
of the book. This volume is recommended to all those 
interested in the evolution of the social sciences and 
the concurrent evolution of a society whose major con- 
trols are self- rather than superimposed. 


Western Reserve University LEONARD W. Mayo 


Report on Juvenile Delinquency 


The Juvenile Delinquency Problem in San 
Diego, California. Report of a survey by Francis 
H. Hiller. National Probation Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. Pp. 75. 


Unfortunately, this report fully corroborates the 
statements recorded in the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation’s Uniform Crime Reports, Volume XIV, Number 
2. To illustrate, Mr. Hiller says that arrests of girls 
under 18 increased from 87 in the year ending June 30, 
1941, to 203 in 1942, and to 406 during the year ending 
June 30, 1948—an increase of 366 per cent. Of the 406, 
57.6 per cent were recent arrivals attracted by the 
glamour of a uniform or lonely because their boy friends 
had left their home communities. Their presence in 
San Diego and the nature of their delinquencies made 
this problem a matter of grave concern. Some of the 
girls were found in cheap hotels where they entertained 
a stream of men visitors. The author argues that such 
a manner of life is seldom acquired in a few days, that 
the neglect and delinquency of many of them usually has 
been transferred from one community to another. For 
these youngsters away from home, some temporary 
substitute care and guidance is necessary, not only in 
their own interest but for the protection of the community. 

Before action can be planned for the control of de- 
linquency, details about the nature and causes of the 
problem must be known, and for that reason Mr. Hiller 
applauds the San Diego Coordinating Councils, which, 
through the Central office and the committee on child 
protection, have been trying to get more reliable statis- 
tics on delinquency, and discover the nature and cause 
of the problem as it affects the individual delinquent 
who comes before the court. 

Your reviewer had an opportunity to study the 
Coordinating Councils and would like to take this oc- 
casion to suggest that if more such councils between 
city and county were established and financed jointly, 
with a clear-cut understanding that they would be 
manned by outstanding youth experts and in no way 
interfered with by local politicians, great gains could 
be made in reducing the delinquency rate. 


Chicago Recreation Commission Puitip L. SEMAN 
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State Responsibility to the Child 


The Child and the State. By Grace Abbott. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. 
Vol. I, Legal Status in the Family; Apprentice- 

ship and Child Labor. Pp. 679. $3.00. Vol. II, 
- The Dependent and the Delinquent Child; The 
Child of Unmarried Parents. Pp. 701. $3.00. Re- 
printed 1942. Set of two volumes, $5.00. 


This comprehensive publication is a documentary 
source book, dealing with the American conception of how 
the State may protect and further the development of 
its children, and presenting the growth in acceptance 
of the principle of public responsibility for the welfare 
of dependent and delinquent children and the children 
of unmarried parents. The carefully selected documents 
are significant in showing the gradual evolution of the 
philosophy and procedures of our present public programs 
for children. 

Miss Abbott brought to the undertaking a lifelong 
concern to make this a better world for children, together 
with a vast knowledge of conditions of child life and 
the methods that have been tried, successfully or un- 
successfully, to improve these conditions. Much of her 
special knowledge in the child-labor and child-welfare 
fields was gained firsthand as Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor from 
1921 to 1934, where she became a figure of major im- 
portance in national and international movements affect- 
ing children. After leaving the Bureau she became profes- 
sor of public-welfare administration in the School of 
Social Service Administration of the University of 
Chicago and thus brought a new perspective to the 
preparation of this book, which was published only 
a few months before her death in 1939. 

Introductory notes by the author precede each of 
the main sections and form a connected commentary 
on selected documents that reflect the contemporary 
social attitudes of the period under consideration. These 
documents cover periods of a century or more—in the 
case of apprenticeship, four centuries—and include laws; 
interpretations of laws by courts, by attorneys general, 
and by administrative rulings; reports of special com- 
missions and public departments; reports of official 
and unofficial investigations; and some of the outstand- 
ing contributions made by persons who have provided 
leadership in the development of services for children. 

In Volume I it is pointed out that the child-labor 
movement has in every country supplied the shock 
troops in the struggle for decent working conditions, 
that the victories won in the early child-labor laws 
have paved the way for general regulation of factory 
conditions and demonstrated the necessity for a factory- 
inspection system. It is shown also that child-labor 
laws were a pioneering effort to insure for children 
a national minimum standard and a recognition that 
large numbers of parents were unable—and a few 
unwilling—to give their children the protection which 
under the common law was their duty. Because the 
earliest experiments in State control of the evils of 
child labor were made in Great Britain, and were used 
as the basis of experience in this country, apprenticeship 
and child labor in Great Britain is dealt with first. The 
story is given of apprenticeship in the United States, 
from the early systems of indenture to the growth of 
a modern system of apprentice training; the history 
of child labor in the United States, including State 
legislation and its administration; Federal regulation 
of child labor and the child-labor amendment; the special 
problems of rural child labor and industrial accidents 
to illegally employed minors; and international child- 
labor legislation. 

_ Volume II, which includes documents relating to 
institutional care for delinquent children, juvenile courts, 
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and juvenile offenders against Federal laws, is ar. 
ranged in four parts: Part I, The Dependent Child; 
Part II, The State and the Child Offender; Part III, 
The State and the Child of Unmarried Parents; and Part 
IV, Organizing for Administration of Child-Welfare 
Services. A second impression of Volume II, with minor 
changes by the sister of the author, was printed in 1949, 
For the most part these changes were based on class. 
room notes made by the author before her death. In 
addition, one new document, on State supervision of child- 
welfare agencies, was incorporated, and the introduction 
to the section on “Mothers’ Aid” (Section IV, Part 1) was 
brought up to date. 

In the discussion of the dependent child (Part 1), the 
development of public and private agency care for 
dependent children in different States is outlined. Em- 
phasis is given to the need for development of State 
services for the protection of children, including super- 
vision of agencies and institutions, sound interstate- 
placement procedures, and investigations of adoptions, 

f special interest, in view of recent developments 
in the methods of preventing and treating juvenile 
delinquency, is the author’s introductory note to Part II, 
The State and the Child Offender. She fully recognized 
that the juvenile-court movement, by taking children 
and young persons out of the jurisdiction of the crim- 
inal courts and emphasizing cure rather than punish- 
ment, had made a tremendous contribution to the more 
intelligent treatment of minors. She was also one of 
the first to see the difficulties that result from expecting 
an authoritative agency such as a court to serve as a 
treatment agency doing social case work with individual 
children. Forthright as always, she drew the conclusion 
that “we should not continue to ask a judge to decide 
what should be done for children requiring not legal 
but psychiatric and social treatment.” For example, 
she pointed out the limited extent to which special courts 
have been made available for young persons over juvenile- 
court age and the need for more intelligent treatment 
for this group. 

Many of the author’s comments and recommendations 
have a timeliness today, 5 years after her death, that 
confirms the soundness of her judgment. 


U. S. Children’s Bureau Etsa CASTENDYCK 


Conference Notes on Delinquency Prevention 


Delinquency Prevention. Proceedings of the 
12th Annual Conference on Delinquency Preven- 
tion, Chicago. Springfield, Ill.: State Department 
of Public Welfare, 19438. Pp. 302. 


This Conference, sponsored by the Division for Delin- 
quency Prevention in cooperation with the Big Brothers 
and Sisters Associatien of Illinois, has published a 
complete report of all discussions relative to juvenile 
delinquency, and how the communities of the State of 
Illinois are meeting the problem. The volume, following 
the conference theme “Youth—Its Challenge to Democ- 
racy in War Times,” points out that juvenile delinquency 
has developed into one of the most serious problems 
in the United States, and that, unless there is an awaken- 
ing, the country will have to face an even more acute 
situation after the war. It warns that all communities 
must work more diligently with the problem and 
constantly aware of the ever-increasing causes of delin- 
quency produced by war conditions. The meeting stressed 
the fact that churches, welfare and community organl- 
zations, and probation officers must be better equippe 
with the essential tools and techniques in order to play 
a more dramatic and effective role in delinquency pre 
vention, make greater use of the present resources, an 
develop additional ones. The report includes worth- 
while material for all professional groups as well 4s 
laymen who are interested in delinquency prevention. 


Chicago, Ill. JosepH G. CoLosIMo 
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Valuable to Workers with Juveniles 


The Boy Sex Offender and His Later Career. 
By Lewis J. Doshay, M.D., Ph.D. New York: 
Grune and Stratton, 1943. Pp. 248. $3.50. 


Dr. Doshay offers a scholarly presentation of a per- 
plexing problem that should be a boon to all those whose 
work brings them in contact with adolescent boys. The 
study is exhaustive and fact finding, and gives preced- 
ence to the long-time contacts with individuals with 
a minimum of theorizing. The author satisfactorily 
dispels many of the unfounded traditions that frequently 
cloud thinking and objectivity in the field of sex delin- 


ency. 

* i. quotation from the text (Page 87) is character- 
istic of the author’s general philosophy: “It should 
therefore be apparent that if the prediction for and 
treatment of a sex delinquent were to rest entirely on 
the type and severity of his sex offenses great injustice 
might be done to boys with good prospects and un- 
constructive leniency possibly shown those with warped 
minds and poor outlook. The study clearly reveals the 
need for and importance of judging the total person- 
ality of the child rather than his sex act.” 

The book is well arranged, and divided into four parts 
covering: Backgrounds, Personality, Outcomes, and 
Conclusions. There is an appendix of statistical data 
and a well-organized bibliography, which, with the care- 
fully annotated footnotes, makes the book valuable for 
those interested in more detailed study. Each chapter 
is adequately summarized. 

This study should be of particular value to judges 
of juvenile courts, probation officers, and others who 
deal primarily with the delinquent group; although 
it should offer guidance to workers in other fields of 
sociology and education. It is hoped that this book will 
win wide acceptance, for it offers leadership and encour- 
agement that can remove much of the all too prevalent 
hazardous mismanagement of the sex offender who is 
detected. The scientific data are presented practically 
and simply, and the use throughout of nontechnical 
terms and the easy style of writing should arouse favor- 
able reactions in those who lack the technical background 
and training to digest the average psychiatric study. 


University of Minnesota Eric KENT CLARKE, M.D. 


Racial Factors in Criminality 


Race and Crime. By Willem Adriaan Bonger. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. 
Pp. 130. $1.50. 


The peaiiontion of an English translation of the 
last work of the late Professor Bonger will be warmly 
received by American criminologists. The author, himself 
a Dutchman, and for many years professor of sociology 
and criminology at the University of Amsterdam, un- 
questionably deserves to be placed among the leaders 
of the classical period of the continental European 
school of criminology. Primarily interested in the social 
issues arising from the economic conditions of our 
Western civilization (See his magnum opus in crim- 
Inology, Criminality and Economic Conditions), he re- 
sponded with Race and Crime (first published in Dutch 
in 1939) to the flood of racial theories inundating the 
Social sciences in Europe in recent years. 
‘ Bonger’s chief conclusion is that no definite data on 
wa factor of race in criminality are yet available and 
wence the statement about the greater or lesser crim- 
ro ya d of certain racial groups, as well as the ascription 
Specific types of crime to different races, are arbitrary 
Guertions only. He is careful enough, however, not to 
eny the possibility of discovering some such connection 
Tough further research. The chief value of the book 
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consists in his analysis of statistical data on criminality 
of various racial groups in which he demonstrates the 
caution of a real researcher in drawing conclusions 
from his materials. Data on the criminality of the Ameri- 
can Negro and the Jew are analyzed wth particular care. 
Then the three major European stocks, the Mediter- 
raneans, the Alpines, and the Nordics are discussed, 
ome finally the East Baltics, the Ugro-Finns, and some 
others. 

For a foreign writer, Professor Bonger is remarkably 
well versed in the most recent American criminological 
literature on the subject, and the book will serve as 
an unbiased and reliable introduction even for an Ameri- 
can reader. In addition it gives a more extensive survey 
of European materials and literature on this question 
than one would find in the criminological works published 
in this country. To the American criminologist the book 
comes as an indirect reminder that the physical factors 
in criminality are generally assigned a much more im- 
portant role in Europe than in the United States, where 
the social factor at present is the only one given serious 
consideration. 


University of Maryland PETER P. LEJINS 


Sociological Concept of Alcohol 


Sociology and the Problems of Alcohol. Foun- 
dations for a Sociological Study of Drinking 
Behavior. By Selden D. Bacon. New Haven: 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1944. 
Pp. 51. $0.50. (Memoirs of the Section on Alcohol 
Studies, Yale University, No. 1). 


Dr. Bacon’s monograph should provide encourage- 
ment to probation officers who recognize alcohol as an 
important contributing factor to delinquency. Dr. Bacon 
does not suggest a method of treatment which may be 
used by the probation officer, but he does outline a 
field of research for sociological study which may de- 
velop answers to the social problems of alcohol. 

“To the sociologist,” Bacon states aptly, “the center of 
the problems of alcohol appears more nearly sociologi- 
cal, or socio-psychological, in nature than physiological 
or biological. And it is believed that, although knowledge 
of the physiological and biological factors is essential 
for the attainment of greater understanding and for 
increased possibility of control which that understanding 
will permit, the problems of alcohol are intrinsically 
social in character and will submit to rational solution 
only after the social elements, ycege and relation- 
ships have been analyzed with all the honesty, humility 
and zeal which the scientific method allows.” 

The monograph sets forth a number of sociological 
concepts, following the Sumner-Keller frame of refer- 
ence, which should be considered in making a study of 
human behavior in the consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages. It also describes the type of community which 
should be selected for a general sociological study of 
the pathological, as well as normal, drinking behavior 
and some of the research techniques that may be used. 

Now that the Section on Alcohol Studies of Yale 
University’s Laboratory of Applied Physiology has pre- 
sented Dr. Bacon’s framework for a sociological study 
in its first of the series of Memoirs of the Section on 
Alcohol Studies, it is to be hoped that subsequent 
Memoirs will present detailed plans for one or more 
specific studies, bearing in particular upon social controls. 
The habits of the individual are a reflection of the cul- 
tural behavior pattern in which he lives. In the opinion 
of the reviewer it is not unduly optimistic to expect 
deliberately directed research to reveal where group 
behavior and cultural patterns may be modified to 
ameliorate some of the problems confronting the indi- 
viduals who compose the group. 


New York City Martin H. MILLer 
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A Searching Analysis of American Culture 


And Keep Your Powder Dry. By Margaret 
Mead. New York: William Morrow & Co., 1942. 
Pp. 274. $2.50. 


In these times of total war, when our nation is struggling 
with numerous domestic and international problems, the 

ublication of this book is an event that deserves to be 

rought to the attention of all thoughtful Americans. 

With the rich experience and thorough scientific knowl- 
edge gained during years of research into other cultures, 
Dr. Margaret Mead, one of the nation’s eminent anthro- 
pologists, devoted most of three years to a study of the 
quality and character of the American people and of Ameri- 
can society. The result is this outstanding analysis which 
expertly digs deep down into the roots of our national 
life to find there the fundamental seeds out of which has 

wn American culture. 

Dr. Mead is of the opinion, and rightly so, that in total 
war it is vitally important that we know ourselves as we 
actually are. To help us achieve this goal, she endeavors 
to answer a great many basic questions some of which 
are: Why that chip on our shoulder? aL do we go flat 
under failure—unless we can try again? en will we and 
when won’t we fight? Where lies our strength and our 
weakness? Why does opposition buck us up? In short, 
what makes Americans tick? 

Contributing to the war effort was not the only stated 
o- Dr. Mead had in writing this book. She was also 

esirous of exploring the role Americans may be fitted to 
play in building the world anew. The contributions we can 
make are many. For example, “‘we can contribute much 
of the energy, much of the dynamic will to work at a gigan- 
tic job in the faith that it can be done. . . . We can insist 
that no one ever made a transmission belt run by prayer 
or ideology alone and that to faith in the rightness of the 
job must be added knowledge of materials, the mechanisms, 
and the processes with which we are going to work,” but 
“to call ourselves police of a non-existent, unplanned order 
is as idle as to dream that we, by ourselves, or with any 
one ally, can build the best world which could be built.” 
We need to “‘drop the old idea of only giving to each nation 
its minimum rights and substitute the idea of demanding 
from each people their maximum contribution.” 

Readers of FEDERAL PROBATION who are interested in 
acquiring a clearer insight into what makes America tick 
ag profit by a careful reading of And Keep Your Powder 


Hartford, Conn. CHARLES G. CHAKERIAN 


Interesting Study of Human Relations 


Maternal Overprotection. By David M. Levy, 
M.D. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1948. Pp. 411. $4.50. 


In this book, as the author has stated, “an attempt is 
made to study a human relationship, utilizing for the 
urpose the resources of the Institute for Child Guidance 
in New York City.” The object is not only to diagnose 
and control, but to solve the problems that make for 
maladjustment or disintegration of human personality. 
Dr. Levy has been highly successful in his attempt 
to show by case studies the ways in which maternal 
overprotection becomes a problem, the factors that enter 
into overprotection, the effect of such overprotection 
on the total child, and what treatment techniques can 
be used to bring about successful results. He also stresses 
the importance of bringing into play such preventive 
measures as are reasonable and practical. It is gratifying 
to the methodical reader and serves as a challenge to 
others to observe the superb manner in which the mate- 
rial has been organized. 
In the opening chapter, the author gives considerable 
space to a description of the aims and methods which 
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he has so skillfully used, and one will lose a great deal 
by not thoroughly digesting this material. After taking 
the reader into the clinic and making him feel that 
he is participating in the selection of case material 
Dr. Levy studies excessive contact, infantilization, social 
maturity, maternal control, and parental factors. From 
these he points out both the obvious and the subtle 
problems and provides a rather comprehensive discus. 
sion of treatment, prognosis, and psychopathology. He 
adds a concluding chapter, “Case Studies of Treatment 
and Follow-up,” which to some may appear anticlimactic, 
This conclusion, however, integrates loose ends and clari- 
fies many points in the book. 

The author apparently never intended that this book 
should be read at one sitting. I say this because of the 
tremendous amount of factual data which has been 
packed between the covers and which necessarily requires 
much rereading, reflection, and discussion in order that 
the maximum benefit will be obtained. The book, there. 
fore, can best be used as a text or source book. It 
can be of distinct value to the case worker who is 
treating behavior aooqpurs in children, but can serve 
equally well for those who are treating on an adult 
level. It offers particular help in many domestic sit- 
uations where the attitudes and emotional problems of 
the parents tend to destructively influence the child’s 
behavior in the realms of rejection or protection. By 
inference, many of the case studies offer help to a 
variety of workers in the diagnosis and treatment of 
— disorders. Those of us in the delinquency field 
should be especially interested in the thought-provoking 
questions which Dr. Levy has raised and answered, 

ause so many of us are attempting to treat problems 


— tap roots reach back into this maternal relation- 
ship. 


Richmond, Va. C. R. MInor 


A New Viewpoint on Religion 


Religion and Health. By Seward Hiltner. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. Pp. 
292. $2.50. 


Perhaps the most readable of the recent books in 
the field of religion and health, Seward Hiltner’s first 
work offers a rapid survey of the entire scope of 
pastoral and church interest in sick people. It is an 
excellent introduction to the problems of physical and 
mental illness, to pastoral counselling from the Christian 
point of view, and to the requirements of institutional 
ministries. 

The author’s judgments and opinions have been 
tested through many years of service and study. His 
present capacity as Executive Secretary of the Com- 
mission on Religion and Health of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ has enabled him to visit and to 
know personally the religious work and needs in many 
cities. This broad background has made it possible for 
him to write with balance and perspective. 

Some historical aspects of the Church’s concern 
with human illness are touched upon at the outset and 
provide a setting for the later specific discussions that 
follow. Of especial interest, for those of theological 
bent, is the author’s treatment of the modern mo‘ical 
point of view on ill health and its relationship to the 
Christian interpretation of life. . 

The chapter on personal counselling is of particular 
value, suggesting to even experienced workers new lights 
and approaches. For those who have assumed that the 
church was offering an adequate ministry to institu- 
tions, including those under its own aegis, the last 
chapter on the “Church and Hospitals” will come a8 
a rude shock. The figures assembled by the author show 
conclusively that practically every eleemosynary instl- 
tution in the country is a neglected parish. - 

The discussion of “Mental Health and Religious 
Education” contains a review of studies in the emotional 
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aspects of the development of children. For church 
school teachers and others concerned increasingly about 
the failure of organized religious education, this chap- 
ter should be especially provocative of thought. The 
dassic pedagogy, depending upon formal methods and 
emphasizing intellectual content, is called into open 
question by what modern students of personality have 
already learned about the business of “growing up.” 

The greatest value of the book for those just begin- 
ning to read in the field of mental hygiene may well 
be the bibliographic notes which the author has appended. 
These are often explanatory of technical terms, and 
the principal sources cited carry an evaluation for 
ministerial study. 

Religion and Health is worth while, and it deserves 
a place on the shelf of every pastor. It will be likewise 
useful to workers in related fields who want to know 
what contribution churchmen are making and can make 
in the prevention of illness and in the recovery of the sick. 


Washington, D. C. Rev. FRANcIS W. McPEEK 


Significant Studies on Family Life 


“The American Family in World War II,” 
Vol. 229 (September, 1943) of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Pp. 245. 


In this period of rapid change, it is helpful to have such 
a compendium of recent material on family life which has 
not yet had time to work its way into the textbooks. More 
than this, however, we have here a number of studies 
whose significance will long outlast the present war emer- 
gency. 

James H. §. Bossard gives a broad historical sketch of 
“The Family in Past Wars.’”’ Ernest R. Mowrer finds that 
“The net results of war . .. are both an increase and a 
decrease in family stability, depending on the character 
of the family relationship upon which it operates.” Willard 
Waller describes the disorganizing effect of war upon ““The 
Family and Other Institutions,” and thinks that “no ef- 
fective measures are being taken to remedy or prevent the 
conditions described. . . .”’ 

Frequently we hear references to British war experience 
yet to search out the sources of information in the flood o 
recent documents is difficult. We are therefore pleased to 
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find in this volume a concise story by Mary Agnes Hamilton 
of the British evacuations and mobilization and their re- 
sults, with a few basic statistics. 

William F. Ogburn gives us marriage, birth, and divorce 
statistics through 1942, with comparisons with World War 
I. John F. Cuber’s study of “Changing Courtship and 
Marriage Customs” presents no statistics but assembles 
evidence from several sources, from soldiers’ statements 
and interview sources, and points to “fan emerging single 
standard.” He describes the problems of relationships be- 
tween the sexes in wartime as seen by the persons directly 
affected. 

Theresa Wolfson gives a concise factual account of the 

roblem of ‘‘Aprons and Overalls in War”; J. E. Walters 
ists job-types and outlines company policies and services 
in handling ‘““Women in Industry’; Elizabeth M. Culver 
describes the several organizations of women in the armed 
forces and discusses their problems. Eleanor S. Boll gives 
a broad resume of the various problems of “‘The Child” 
in wartime. Henry Pratt Fairchild, in ‘Family Limitation 
and the War,” gives a summary history of the Planned 
Parenthood movement, lists the groups supporting it, and 
discusses its postwar future. 

Thomas D. Eliot, who for some years has been the 
leading American student of bereavement, here brings his 
well-organized knowledge of this human experience to bear 
upon practical wartime procedures, such as death notifi- 
cations. In his article, “—Of the Shadow of Death,” he 
presents a wealth of data on the actual responses of families 
to war bereavement. 

Faith M. Williams reports factually on “The Standard 
of Living in Wartime’; Edmund N. Bacon, on ‘‘Wartime 
Housing”; Donald S. Howard, on ‘‘American Social Work 
in World War IT”; and Charles P. Taft, Director of Com- 
munity War Services, writes with practical optimism on 
“Public Health and the Family in World War II.” 

There is an account of the background and present 
roblems of “‘The Japanese Family in America,’”’ by the 
ureau of Sociological Research at the Colorado River War 
Relocation Center. 

Thorsten Sellin gives a critical review of statistics of 
“Child Delinquency,” including the German Experience 

in World War I, which seems to have been recorded in 
adequate fashion, and evaluates the total situa- 
tion. Ray E. Baber closes with a realistic sociological esti- 
mate of the condition of ‘Marriage and the Family After 
the War.’”’ He summarizes: ‘‘The immediate outlook is not 
bright, but the long-time view is encouraging.” 


Vassar College JOSEPH K. FOLSOM 


men, bookbinders, etc. 


A WorpD ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


o7~ READERS will be interested in knowing that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quar- 
terly is printed at the United States Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas, in the plant 
conducted by the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a 
all industries in the Federal penal system. More than $4 per cent of the inmates assigne 

to the printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. 
The plant lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a 
means of productive labor, occupation of time, and in the development of printing skills. 
Many of the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communi- 
ties and become permanently established in commercial printing as compositors, press- 


overnment corporation operatin 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


By JOHN F. LANDIS 


FEDERAL PROBATION readers are invited to submit any interesting news 
items relating io new projects, significunt procedures and practices, personnel 
changes, legislation, etc., in the field of delinquency and crime. This department 
relies as interesting and helpful as our reuders make it. We appoint you a con- 
ributor. 


Federal Probation Officers Col. C. Esco Obermann of the Adjutant General’s Office 


in “The Army’s Separation-Classification and Counselling 
Convene at Danbury, Conn. Program.” Dr. Lawrence Kolb, chief of the Mental Hy- 
giene Division, U. S. Public Health Service, anticipated 
From July 17 to 21, another successful in-service what probation officers may expect from “The Mentally 
training course for 38 Federal probation officers of Disordered Returning War Veterans.” 
the Northeastern States was held at the State Teachers One of the most important features of the conference 
College, Danbury, Conn. Under the direction of Lewis was the discussion periods led by Dr. Reckless and Dr, 
J. Grout, chief of probation, well-known authorities Arthur E. Fink, assistant director, Social Protection 
from the Federal Government and the penal and correc- Division, Federal Security Agency. The officers were 
tional field provided a stimulating program. divided into two groups for discussion of case-work 
At the opening session, the group was welcomed by problems and analysis of sample case histories. 
Dr. Ralph C. Jenkins, president of the college, and the | The assembled officers took advantage of the relaxa- 
Honorable J. Joseph Smith, United States district judge tion program which included a dance on Tuesday night 
of Connecticut. and a picnic on Wednesday night, both arranged by 
Henry P. Chandler, director of the Administrative Mr. Alexander. 
Office, discussed the importance of probation work in Mr. Grout closed the conference with practical sug- 
wartime and the need for additional personnel and in- gestions on administrative procedures and problems. 

ederal judge for the district of Connecticut, nade an : 
enlightening talk on “Rule 34 of Proposed Federal Rules Louis J. Sharp Replaces 
of Criminal Procedure,” specifically elaborating on the sec- Burrell G Kilmer 
available to all interested parties. 

Delinquent behavior and crime causation were ably hi Burrell G. Kilmer, who has been serving as assistant 

. Pe Pies chief of probation during the military leave of absence 

presented by three eminent authorities: Dr. Arnold Gesell, of Victor H. Evi nam ben lled t sion dale Gih 
director of the Clinic of Child Development, Yale Univer- CHS 

the United States Naval Reserves. Lt. (j.g.) Kilmer 
sity School of Medicine, suggested some “Basic Factors in sanorted to Ft. Schuyler, New York June 28th 
the Preventive Control of Delinquent Behavior”; Dr. P 4 

4 4 : Louis J. Sharp, United States probation officer for 
Walter C. Reckless of Ohio State University spoke on the Eastern District of Mi ; (St. Louis). i enel 
“Crime Causation”; and Dr. John D. Reichard, medical e Eastern District of Missouri (St. Louis), has assum 
: 4 : “pues : the post of duty vacated by Mr. Kilmer. Mr. Sharp was 
officer in charge, U. S. Public Health Service Hospital, ° Sa 
graduated from the Southwest Missouri State Teachers 
Lexington, Ky., gave a spirited resume of the “Problems Collewe with an AB. 4 nd f the University of 

, : ; ; inois with an M.A. degree. He has also completed grad- 
wide experience in the study and treatment of narcotic uate courses in social work at St. Louis University. 
addicts, he gave the assembled officers pertinent advice Mr, Sharp has ao oat , ith the United States 
on the “Addiction Problem from Probation Officers’ Probation” Syste 
Viewpoint,” and featured his talk with an evening show- a oe 2 
reatment of drug addiction. 1 

Particular supervision problems which come within Dr. Van Waters Receives 
the scope of probation officers were emphasized through- Herbert re Parsons Award 
out the week. James V. Bennett, director of the Bureau 
of Prisons, pictured the custodial problem and looked Dr. Miriam Van Waters, superintendent of the Mas- 
at “Postwar Horizons”; Charles H. Miller, of the National sachusetts Reformatory for Women, since 1930, was pre- 
Probation Association, defined the role of the probation sented with the Herbert C. Parsons Memorial Award at 
officer in handling family problems; factors considered the annual meeting of the United Prison Association of 
by the U. S. Board of Parole at the time of hearings Massachusetts, on May 6, 1944, according to a press 
were presented by Edward P. Reidy, member of the release from the United Prison Association. The 
Board, in a paper entitled “Parole Considerations”; Award, in the form of an illuminated scroll and pre- 
and this was complemented by the remarks of H. G. sented annually in recognition of outstanding achieve 
Moeller, supervisor of the Juvenile Section, Bureau of ment in the treatment and prevention of crime, commem- 
Prisons, on the “Federal Juvenile Program—An Inven- rates the late Herbert C. Parsons, a pioneer in probation 
tory.” and one-time honorary president of the United Prison 

Kenneth L. M. Pray, director of the Pennsylvania Association. 
School of Social Work, portrayed the need for case-work Dr. Van Waters is a former superintendent of the 
techniques in probation work. Myrl E. Alexander, warden Juvenile Court Detention Home in Los Angeles and, 
of the Federal Correctional Institution at Danbury, for ten years, was referee in the Los Angeles County 
reviewed wartime problems of penal officials and arranged Juvenile Court, before coming to her present position, 
a tour of the institution which gave the field officers In addition to her research in the Harvard Law Schoo 
information on custodial methods and classification pro- Crime Survey and for the National Committee on Law 
cedures. Observance and Enforcement, she is author of Youth im 

The special impact of war on soldiers and their Conflict, Parents on Probation, and numerous articles 
readjustment to civilian life was ably presented by Lt. in professional journals. 
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Successful Recreation 
Program in East St. Louis 


Marshall K. McKinney, chief United States probation 
officer for the Eastern District of Illinois and vice presi- 
dent of the East St. Louis Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
js actively participating in the Jaycee Baseball League 
of that city. This recreational project, undertaken in 
1943 by the Junior Chamber of Commerce has a $3,000.00 
budget met through subscription, honorary memberships, 
and team sponsors. The response of the boys and the 
public was gratifying; and in the spring of 1944, 600 
to 700 boys were vying for places on the 12 teams, 
six for boys 10 through 12 years of age and six for those 
13 through 15. 

When the league was established the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce formulated the following objectives: 

“To create and promote a recreational program for 
white boys between the ages of ten and fifteen years, 
inclusive; to firmly implant in the boys of the commu- 
nity the ideals of good sportsmanship, honesty, loyalty, 
courage, and reverence, so that they may be finer, 
stronger, and happier boys and will grow to be good, 
clean, healthy men. 

“The objectives will be achieved by providing super- 
vised competitive athletic games. The supervisors shall 
bear in mind that the attainment of exceptional athletic 
skill, or the winning of games is secondary, and the 
moulding of future men the primary purpose.” 

Well in its second year, the plan has gained wide 
recognition and the community feels it has done much 
to relieve a critical situation with respect to juvenile 
delinquency in East St. Louis. 


Howard B. Gill 
Named Prison Head 


Howard B. Gill, former assistant to the director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, has been appointed 
general superintendent of the District of Columbia 
penal institutions. For more than a year the position has 
been held by Mr. Ray L. Huff, director of public welfare. 
Mr. Gill, a graduate of Harvard College and Harvard 
School of Business Administration with 20 years’ experi- 
ence in various phases of prison work, served for a num- 
ber of years as superintendent of the Norfolk (Mass.) 
prison colony and was named to a special committee to 
Investigate prison labor conditions by Herbert Hoover 
when the latter was Secretary of Commerce. ~ 


Mississippi Enacts 
Adult Parole Law 


The 1944 session of the Mississippi Legislature 
enacted an adult parole law, providing for the super- 
vision of the parolees by sheriffs with the assistance 
of county welfare agents, according to Edwin B. Zeigler, 
Secretary of the Mississippi Association on Crime and 
€linquency. Action on a juvenile court reorganization 
ill was postponed until a later session of the legislature. 


Ohio Probation 
Association Meets 


, The 16th annual session of the Ohio Probation Asso- 
— met in Columbus, Ohio, July 14 and 15, with 
tate and Federal probation and parole officers in attend- 
ry A feature of the meeting was a panel discussion 
i An Adequate Adult Probation Program for Ohio,” 
n which F, Emerson Logee, chief probation officer, 


United States District Court, Cleveland, Ohio, was one 
of the discussants. 


GRIN AND BEAR IT BY LICHTY 


© 1843, chicago Times, Ine. 


From the Washington Post—Courtesy Chicago Times Syndicate. 

“Why do you always have to tell your friends I’m in 

kindergarten, Mom? It’s a course in orientation or tran- 
sitional training!” 


Federal Probation Officers 
Enter the Military Service 


Since May 20, 1944, the following Federal probation 
officers have been inducted into the armed forces of the 
United States: 

EDWARD J. HENDRICK, Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia). 
je ee G. KILMER, District of Maryland (Bal- 

imore). 

WALTER G. LAYDEN, Eastern District of Okla- 
homa (Muskogee). 

TIPTON MASTERSON, Eastern District of Tennes- 
see (Knoxville). 

This makes a total of 78 officers and 10 clerks in mili- 
tary service as of August 1, 1944. 

Word has been received that Maynard A. Hincks, who 
is on military leave from the District of Maine, has been 
ea seg to major in England. Earl U. Nordquist of the 

istrict of Minnesota has been released from the Army 
and reported, on June 26, 1944, to Plattsburg, N. Y., for 
his indoctrination course as a lieutenant (j.g.), USNR. 


Psychiatric Treatment for 
California Prisoners 


Legislation recently enacted in California is expected 
to bring about in prisons of that State occupational 
therapy treatment administered by qualified experts. The 
law provides for the director of corrections to establish 
a psychiatric and diagnostic clinic at one of the State 
prisons to make a scientific study of each prisoner and 
submit recommendations for his care, training, and em- 
ployment. The first clinic will be set up at San Quentin. 
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Reproduced by special permission of The Suturdew Evening Post, 
copyright 1942 by the Curtis Publishing Company. 

“Now go in there and tell them you’re lott .... 08 
pick you up right after my defense meeting.” 


And Two 
Came Back 


A colored lad and white youth stood on the corner 
of White and Main Streets last night wondering how 
they were going to get up to the Federal Correctional 
Institution. They were going back to prison to finish 
their sentences. No guard was escorting them; only one 
thing compelled them to return—their word of honor. 

Those two inmates had given Warden Myrl Alexander 
their word that if they did not pass their Army induction 
physical examination they would return. And they had 
been turned down for physical defects. So last night two 
keenly disappointed young men stood on the street corner, 
and as the wind whipped through their discharge clothing 
they took one last look at the lights, the stores, the people, 
and all the things they wouldn’t be seeing for many a 
month to come. Then they hired a cab, and in a doleful 
voice the colored boy said, “Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution, please.” 

And so two came back. 

—From the Danbury News-Times 


New Administration for 
N. C. Training Schools 


Lesislation by the 1943 North Carolina General As- 
sembly placed the administration of the State’s training 
schools under the newly created Board of Correction 
and Training. In the past, each school operated as a 
separate unit under its own board of directors, unaware 
of the programs of the others. Under the Board’s direc- 
tion, each school has been studied, its needs analyzed, 
and the programs standardized. Improvement of the 
physical plants and the employment of better-trained 
staffs, are the immediate concerns of the Board. The 
State has as yet made no provision for the defective 
delinquent, although a plan is under advisement to 
handle the problem through close cooperation of the 
Board and the new central hospital board. 


Former Federal Parolee 
Makes Air Record 


John W. Bolick, chief United States probation officer 
for the Southern District of West Virginia, reports that g 
former parolee has flown 50 bombing missions with the 
Army Air Forces, and wears the air medal with nine oak 
leaf clusters. A flying fortress waist gunner, he was 
inducted into the air corps about September 19, 1941, and 
received his baptism in combat, on September 7, 1943, 
with an attack on the main airdrome at Foggia, Italy, 
He later ranged over targets in Northern Italy, Southern 
France, Germany, and the Balkans, and flew his 50th 
mission on April 3, 1944, to blast aircraft factories at 
Budapest, Hungary. 


Court Upholds Broader 
Alien Property Seizures 


Attorney General Francis Biddle announced, on June 
2, 1944, that the opinion rendered in the United States 
District Court at New York in the Draeger Shipping 
Company case, established for the first time the right 
of the alien property custodian to seize the property 
of an American citizen which is being used for the 
benefit, or is subject to the control, of an enemy national, 

According to a Department of Justice release, the 
Draeger Shipping Company of New York, of which 
Frederick Draeger, a naturalized citizen of German birth, 
was president, was seized by the alien property cus- 
todian in September 1942. The seizure was based on 
charges that the company, which handled a large volume 
of ocean freight, was under Nazi domination. Draeger 
and the company brought suit the following month 
against Leo T. Crowley, alien property custodian, to 
recover the capital stock of the company, alleging that 
it was owned in its entirety by an American citizen. 

The Attorney General indicated that the court’s opin- 
ion was of far-reaching importance. Judge Robert L. 
Nevin held that the Trading with the Enemy Act, as 
now amended, confers much broader authority on the 
alien property custodian than during the last war. The 
opinion will set a pattern for disposition of much future 
litigation which may arise from efforts to recover prop- 
erty confiscated by the alien property custodian in the 
present war. 


Parole Story 
in Rotogravure 


The St. Paul Pioneer Press recently devoted a page of 
its Sunday edition to text and pictures of the successful 
work being done by the Minnesota Parole Board. Quotes 
The Mirror, inmate publication of the State prison at 
Stillwater, “New life for thousands of men and women 
has been made possible through the ‘rehabilitation by 
parole’ system in Minnesota prisons. Effectiveness of the 
system is evidenced by statistics. In 1943 the State Parole 
Board heard 1,889 cases and granted parole to 23 percent. 
Up to April 1, 1944, only about 5 percent of those released 
had committed new crimes.” 


California Increases 
Forestry Camps 


The California State Board of Prison Directors has 
increased the number of forestry camps to eight. These 
camps, manned by inmates selected from San Quentin and 
Chino prisons working under the direction of the Fede 
Forestry Service, last year saved thousands of tons of 
essential food crops and aided in the conservation a 
great areas of timber lands, according to State agricub 
ture and forestry officials. The wage scale for inmates 
has been increased to $50.00 a month. 
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Richard A. McGee Named 
(alifornia Corrections Director 


Richard A. McGee, for the past several years super- 
yisor of public institutions, State of Washington, has 
been named director of corrections for the State of 
California by Governor Earl Warren and assumed his 
duties May 1. Created by an act of legislature during 
a special 5-day session last January, the $10,000-per year 
post will control all prisons and correctional institutions 
in the State through an 11-man board, the Department of 
Corrections. Appointed after what Governor Warren 
termed “a nationwide search for the best possible man 
for the job,” McGee is a competent and experienced 
penologist. Past president of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation and former warden of Riker’s Island in New 
York, his qualifications and record as a progressive prison 
expert especially fit him for his new position. 


Stillwater Inmates 
Aid Red Cross 


According to their inmate publication, The Mirror, 
prisoners in the Stillwater (Minnesota) State Prison 
recently contributed $200 to the American Red Cross. 
The money was the receipts from “G. I. Joe,” presented, 
through the efforts of Warden L. F. Utecht, in the prison 
auditorium by soldiers from nearby Ft. Snelling. Written 
by Sgt. James A. Thomas and produced by Pvt. George 
C. Barton, the show was warmly received. To quote from 
The Mirror, “The infantry in the persons of the ‘G. I. Joe’ 
company, easily penetrated the outer defenses of this grim 
fort and shortly thereafter held the entire establishment 
in a pocket of utterly no resistance. The old axiom had 


been revised to read, ‘The sword is mightier than the 
pen.’ ” 


Texas Prison Host to 
Mexican Rotarians 


Sixteen Rotarians of Puebla, Mexico, on a good will 
tour of the United States, recently were guests of Texas 
State Prison at Huntsville, at the prison air show, “Thirty 
Minutes Behind the Walls.” The visiting delegation was 
greeted in Spanish by Dr. Carl Basland, director of 
classification, on behalf of Major D. W. Stakes, general 
manager of the prison, and the broadcast itself followed 
a Pan-American theme and included songs from “South 
of the Border.” According to The Texas Echo, inmate 
publication, the radio broadcasts of the past six years 
ave been quite successful in the promotion of better 
understanding between prisoners and public. “Thirty 
Minutes Behind the Walls” is rated the most popular 
prison program on the air and recently Station WBAP, 
Fort Worth, received nearly 100,000 letters approving 
the suggested lengthening of the program to one hour. 


Ohio’s Prison Population 
Reaches 15-Year Low 


. According to a statement released by the Ohio In- 
i po the State’s penal population has been reduced 
-* per cent since 1940 and is now at its lowest ebb 
mn 15 years. Spokesmen for the Institute said that the 
ation of the State’s prisons for men at the end of 
ba totaled 7,197 as compared to 8,392 at the end of 
Ch — to 9,055 when imprisonment reached its peak. 
ps arles L. Sherwood, chairman of the pardon and parole 
: mmission, interpreting the figures, attributes the de- 
nag to three factors: war jobs attracting men from 
mMereased induction of others into the armed 
* ie: and a marked tendency on the part of the 
judges to extend the use of probation. 
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New York Parolees 
in Armed Forces 


During 19438, 2,097 men under the jurisdiction of 
the New York State Division of Parole were serving 
in the armed forces, according to a report published 
by David Dressler, executive director. The great majority 
of these men were inducted through their local Selective 
Service Boards after they had been in their communities 
for some time after release from institutions. Less than 
25 were inducted directly from institutions under a 
system whereby panel boards classify inmates while 
they are still incarcerated. 

In the case of each parolee accepted for service, the 
Selective Service System has received a report from the 
Division of Parole prior to induction. Persons so serving 
are relieved of all supervision by the Division of Parole 
while they are under military jurisdiction. 

By the end of 1948, 1,872 persons under jurisdiction 
were still in the service. Of the 225 separations, 70 have 
been discharged and returned to civilian life; 3 have 
been discharged and transferred to civilian penal insti- 
tutions; one has died; 123, though remaining in the armed 
forces, were removed from the parole count because 
their maximum sentences had expired; and 28 had been 
declared delinquent as parole violators by the end of the 
year, but were still in the armed services. 

In publishing these figures Commissioner Frederick 
A. Moran, chairman of the Parole Board, commented: 


“The past several years have revealed that persons 
on parole can, and do, in a crisis such as we are 
experiencing, take their place with others in supporting 
the country’s struggle. They are as patriotic as the 
general population, no less, no more. They make well- 
behaved, satisfactory soldiers. A number have been 
promoted in the non-commissioned ranks; quite a few 
have been cited for meritorious service; some are serv- 
ing abroad.” 


LIFE’S LIKE THAT 


MEM EMR. % “4, (Reteased by Consotidaied News Feateres) Z 


Released by Consolidated News ame 
“With world conditions what they are, Butch, this 
gives a fellow a feelin’ of security, doesn’t it?” 
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F.B.I. Identification Division 
Observes 20th Anniversary 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation’s Identification 
Division, the world’s largest clearinghouse of finger- 
print data and criminal records, observed, on July 1, 
the 20th anniversary of its establishment. 

Director J. Edgar Hoover disclosed that more than 
90,000,000 fingerprint cards are now on file, representing 
a growth of approximately 1,000 per cent over the nucleus 
of some 800,000 records with which the Division set up 
business in 1924. These starting records were contributed 
mainly by the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police and the Federal Penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Kans. Today, new files pour into the FBI offices in Wash- 
ington at the rate of tens of thousands a week from police 
agencies all over the United States and from 47 foreign 
countries. In addition, millions of new fingerprint records 
are being contributed by the armed services, civilian 
agencies of the Government, and war industries. 

The FBI fingerprint files are constantly searched for 
security —- to establish the identity of criminals or 
suspected criminals and to check the records of Govern- 
ment and war-industry personnel. Last year, identifica- 
tions were successfully made on approximately 65 per 
cent of the criminal fingerprint cards received for search, 
and 11,976 fugitives were identified. The average elapsed 
time for the conduct of a search through the fingerprint 
files now has been reduced to 36 hours. 

There are countless cases of criminals who are brought 
to justice through tell-tale fingerprints unwittingly left 
at the scenes of their crimes, according to Mr. Hoover, 
in addition to identification in the event of death or 
amnesia, and location of lost relatives. 


Ohio Amends Parole 
Violation Procedure 


Charles L. Sherwood, chairman of the Ohio Pardon 
and Parole Commission, has announced a new policy 
under which parolees who commit new crimes must 
stand trial in court for the new offense, rather than 
be returned to prison immediately as parole violators. 
Hereafter, a man committing a crime, while on parole, 
shall be tried for it and, if convicted, remanded to prison 
under the new sentence, to which eventually will be added 
the remainder of the original sentence. If the man is 
acquitted, Sherwood added, he will not be considered 
a violator by the parole board. 


Women Prisoners 
Present Show 


Inmates of the Marysville (Ohio) Reformatory for 
Women presented their annual spring show, produced and 
directed by Mrs. Marguerite (“Mother”) Reilley, super- 
intendent. The song and dance revue, full of comedy and 
natural gaiety, was applauded by an audience of neigh- 
borhood people and former inmates, who came to renew 
their friendship with “Mother” Reilley. Proceeds of 
$140.00 were contributed to the American Red Cross. 
Spring and autumn performances are an integral part 
of the institution’s rehabilitation program. 


Michigan Prison Will 
Raise Pheasants 


Responsibility for the breeding of pheasants is being 
transferred from the Mason, Michigan, game farm to the 
State prison of Southern Michigan at Jackson. A labor 
shortage in the State conservation department is given 
as the reason for the change, 6,000 birds being trans- 
ferred in May. From 3,000 to 7,000 pheasants are raised 
each year, including the unusual Chinese Ring Neck 
and Golden Bird varieties. 


July-September 


Texas to Study 
Its Prison System 


The Texas Prison Board has voted to request a survey 
of the State Prison System, according to The Texas Echo, 
inmate publication of the Huntsville institution, indicat. 
ing that the Osborne Association, Inc., will be approached 
regarding the proposed study. In approving the action of 
the Board, Governor Coke R. Stevenson advised this 
body to consider the advice of Lewis E. Lawes of Sing 
Sing who advocates a prison program based on the 
needs of the inmates. The Governor emphasized that 
prisoners in the Texas institutions are largely of agri- 
cultural background and a plan of operation which 


depends solely on industrial output would not prosper 
in Texas. 


Yale Opens Clinics 
for Alcoholics 


Clinics, sponsored jointly by the Yale University 
School of Alcohol Studies and the Connecticut Prison 
Association, were opened March 1, 1944, in Hartford and 
New Haven, to diagnose and advise alcoholics referred 
to them by social agencies or individuals. These clinics 
are especially designed to assist probation officers and 
other court officials in the disposition of alcoholic offenders 
_ the reduction of the number of offenses committed by 
them. 

The project, considered the first of its kind in the 
United States, has the approval of the Connecticut Medi- 
cal Society. 


GRIN AND BEAR IT 
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From the Washington Post—Courtesy Chicago Times Syndicate 


“Notice how the kiddies are reading more non-fiction? 
Current events probably scare them more than the 
thrillers!” 
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